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KENNETH BURKE 


Myth, Poetry and Philosophy 


I. General nature of combat myth; general nature of difference between problem 
of origins as viewed folkloristically and as viewed in terms of Poetics. 

II. Main themes of the combat myth—and preparatory account of how the various 
clauses should be “derived” in terms of Poetics. 

Ill. How principle of negative is translated into terms of rival temporal purposes; 
and how “Eros” and “Thanatos” serve as mythic terms for purpose. 

IV. Dialectic of Love and Death, with combat myth as “cause” (aition) that serves 
as sanction for the Order with which it is associated. 

V. Contrast between folkloristic and “entelechial” ways of viewing variations on 
a theme. 

VI. Different implications in statements that at first glance seem alike. 

VII. Intrinsic tests of combat myth’s “perfection” as a story are not identical with 
its “perfection” as aition; thus there are two different sets of questions to be 
answered. 

VIII. Our very stress upon the “use” of the combat myth now enables us to go 
back and theoretically prescind this element. Since the combat myth contains the 
designs of both tragedy and comedy, the problem of these species is introduced. 
IX. Summary: on combat myth, tragedy, and comedy viewed entelechially. 

X. Dialectics of monotheism and polytheism, the “perfection” in which problems 
of generalization concerning the combat myth would culminate. 


HOUGH mythos originally meant but “word” (being the Homeric equiv- 
alent for logos), the important consideration for present purposes is that it came 
to mean a tale, story, fable, a narrative form. Such expansion (from a word that 
meant word to a word that meant a tale composed of many words) is like the step 
whereby the title of the play Hamlet becomes expanded into all the words and 
simulated actions, characters, and situations of which that play is composed. The 
title is in effect an “essence.” And in the narrative expansion that comprises the 
drama, the “essence” that is named in the title acquires in effect a kind of “existen- 
tial definition.” It is the relation I had in mind when writing these lines, that are 
perhaps too “ideological” as judged by current imagistic canons but that at least 
serve to sum up my point: 

Any may we have neither the mania of the One 
Nor the delirium of the Many— 

But both the Union and the Diversity— 

The Title and the manifold details that arise 
As that Title is restated 

In the narrative of History 
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Not forgetting that the Title represents the story's Sequence, 

And that the Sequence represents the Power entitled.? 

Here “History” is but a more “cosmic” word for “‘story,” a usage in line with the 
analogy between books and the “Book of Nature.” What we have called the 
“existential definition” would be the expansion of the title in terms of poetry; 
a discussion of the theoretic principles involved in its construction would be an 
expansion in terms of poetics. 

In an essay entitled “The First Three Chapters of Genesis” (still unpublished in 
its entirety, though the gist of it appeared in Daedalus, Autumn 1958), I try to show 
how the “creation myth” of those opening chapters was a way of propounding 
“principles of governance,” by translation into terms of narrative rather than as 
they might be formulated in philosophy, metaphysics, or theology. The problem, 
involving the relation between terms for “logical priority” and terms for “temporal 
priority,” concerns ways of shuttling between the two kinds. In my Grammar of 
Motives, the translation of logical principles into terms of temporal “firsts” is called 
the “the temporizing of essence”; for when the narrative style makes a statement 
about essence, it does so in quasi-historical terms (terms referring to the “primor- 
dial” or “prehistoric’’). 

While revising my poetics I came upon a recent work of quite stupendous 
scholarship (Python, A Study of Delphic Myth and Its Origins, by Joseph Fonten- 
rose, University of California Press, 1959), concerned with the origins and trans- 
formations of what it calls the “combat myth.” The investigation is so admirably 
thorough it even points beyond itself; essentially folkloristic in its approach, it 
impinges upon problems of poetics. Consider, for instance, this closing paragraph 
of the book proper: 

“So we may look upon the whole combat in all its forms as the conflict between 
Eros and Thanatos. It is that opposition between life instincts and death instincts 
that Freud was the first to formulate, albeit tentatively, as the central principle of 
all living organisms from the beginning; though it was seen dimly and expressed 
in dramatic or metaphysical terms by poets and philosophers before him. But in 
life the two kinds of instincts, though opposed, are always mingled. Thus do the 
fantasies of myth disguise the fundamental truths of the human spirit.” (p. 474) 

Unfortunately, we cannot stop here and merely appreciate the book's great skill 
in tracking down “versions” and “variants” of the “combat myth.” Instead, we 
must use it somewhat tendentiously, and even in a supererogatory way. For though 
the author accomplished a plenty, yet in effect we are asking him to do still more, 
and to concern himself with a problem that is ours rather than his. 

Accordingly, I must admonish that my points of difference with the book do not 
imply criticisms of it as such. Our reservations derive mainly from the fact that we 
would use its material for an “ulterior” purpose, making central what the author 
considers but peripherally, somewhat as a final afterthought: the relation between 
myth’s “fahtasies” and “fundamental truths” (a relation which we would further 
shift into a concern with the difference between myth’s narrative modes of state- 
ment and what Coleridge would have called the style of the “philosopheme’’). 

Taking as its point of departure the myth of the combat between Apollo and 
Python, the book inquires into the origins of all such “combat myths” in Greek 
literature. It seeks for “origins” in the sense of the probable place or places from 
which the myth spread, the probable ways in which the spreading occurred, the 
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various transformations involved, etc. In the course of its speculating, it outlines 
two main types of the myth. The later type concerns a struggle between an “older” 
god and a “new” god, with the new god triumphing and founding a cult; but this 
is said to be derived from an earlier type, concerning a struggle between dragon 
and sky god, with the sky god triumphing. 

As we shall see, the two types are more complicated than this first statement of 
their nature would suggest. But for the moment the important thing to note is that, 
in the course of discussing these types, the author reduces each of them to a 
paradigm. And as soon as he has done so, he has provided material for speculating 
on “origins” in a quite different sense. We can now ask about “origins” in the sense 
of the logic implicit in the forms of these paradigms. The study of the “combat 
myth’s’’ emergence in history would be “‘folkloristic” or “anthropological.” The 
study of the motives involved in such paradigms (the principles of the myths’ 
structure as progressive forms having beginning, middle, and end) would belong to 
Poetics. 

Also in the course of his study the author considers another problem of origins. 
He offers good reasons for doubting that the “combat myths’ which are associated 
with particular cults ordinarily derive from the rituals associated with those same 
cults, though he grants that there can be considerable “interpenetration” between 
myth and ritual. By and large, however, he would incline to infer that the “combat 
myth” begins in legends of struggle that may themselves have developed originally 
out of men’s literal experiences with hunt, war, and the like. And he assumes that 
the “combat myth” thus arose independently of cults, but was adopted by them 
because it lent itself particularly well to use as an aition for a cult, a mythic 


explanation for the cult’s origins and services. Thus, in its final development, a 
myth is said to be a traditional story having beginning, middle, and end, and 
purporting “to tell of the occasion on which some religious institution, a cult or 
certain of its rites and festivals, had its beginning.” (p. 3) 


The main “themes of the combat myth” are given as follows on pages 9 to 11 
(all told, including the sub-clivisions, forty-three are listed, though of course no 
particular version or variant is likely to embody the whole lot): 

1) The Enemy was of divine origin. 

2) The Enemy had a distinctive habitation. 

3) The Enemy had extraordinary appearances and properties. 

4) The Enemy was vicious and greedy. 

5) The Enemy conspired against heaven. 

6) A divine Champion appeared to face him. 

7) The Champion fought the Enemy. 

8) The Champion nearly lost the battle. 

9) The Enemy was finally destroyed, after being outwitted, deceived, or 
bewitched. 

10) The Champion disposed of the Enemy and celebrated his victory. (In con- 
nection with this last stage, after being “purified of blood pollution,” the 
Champion “instituted cult, ritual, festival, and built a temple for himself.’’) 

A glance at this list, from the standpoint of Poetics, suggests a problem of 
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“derivation” quite different from an attempt to retrace the myth’s probable 
development and diffusion through history. Consider, for instance, theme 7, which 
along with 8 concerns the stages of the actual combat. Subdivision 7C is: ‘““The other 
gods were panicstricken: they appeased the Enemy or fied.’” Much later in the 
book, on that subject the author writes: “The gods are afraid and take to flight. 
... in this way the champion god's bravery is emphasised.”’ (p. 250) Here obviously, 
the author is concerned with a kind of “origin” that has nothing to do with the 
spread of a theme from Mesopotamia, Egypt, or wherever. Clause 7C concerns a 
function within the story as such, a dramatic device for building up the character 
of the champion. From the standpoint of Poetics, then, the question becomes: 
Regardless of where the “combat myth” came from, and how many transformations 
it may have undergone, to what extent can we derive its form from the logic of that 
form? In other words: To what extent does the paradigm give us, not some “‘first’’ 
story from which the many versions and variants were derived, but rather a “per- 
fect” form towards which such a story would “naturally” gravitate? And could we 
so define its nature that such an “entelechy” would seem natural? In brief, Poetics 
would ask: In order to be a “perfect combat myth,” what form “ought” the story 
have? 

Scattered through the book there are numerous observations that can be used to 
this end. Here is one, for instance, with regard to the earlier of the two myth types: 
“The hero-gods of the displaced peoples tended to become cast in the role of dragon 
or brigand.” (p. 424) One can readily see why such a development could take place 
without the need of a previous example to borrow from. For a variant of this 
response takes place after every successful revolution, which views the losers from 
the standpoint of the winners. We do not need a prototype to account for it, but 
can explain it dialectically by the fact that, when one orientation is replaced by 
another, the first is “naturally” viewed in terms of its successor. 

However, when noting that such adjectives as “insolent” (hybristés), “violent” 
(biaios), “lawless” (dnomos) and “impious” (asebés) are applied to various forms 
of the enemy character, the author seems to consider this overlap as the sign of a 
common historical origin. Yet whether or not such epithets indicate a myth in 
common, should we not note that their application to an enemy of the cult’s 
particular deity would be wholly “natural” and would need no historical strand 
in common, just as atrocity stories “naturally” arise in war time, without neces- 
sarily having some particular past atrocity story to start from (the atrocity of war 
itself being enough to make sure that the human mind will gravitate towards the 
imagining of the “perfect” atrocity story)? 

Looking again at the author's ten major themes, and seeking to “prophesy them 
after the event” in terms of Poetics, we can see many good purely “internal” reasons 
for the paradigm. For instance, as regards the first clause, concerning the Enemy's 
divine origin: Unless the Champion fights someone his own size, it’s not a “perfect” 
combat. Hence, the “natural” tendency here would be for the Enemy to be of divine 
origin, like the figure he is opposing. The sub-clauses deal with particular ways of 
amplifying this detail, by giving the Enemy parents or companions appropriate to 
such a role. (Another way of stating the case would be: The most “perfect’’ combat 
would be “heroic” in scale; and in a polytheistic age the most “heroic” scale would 
involve a conflict between gods.) 


Clause 2, regarding the Enemy's “distinctive habitation” (usually in places 
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where monsters and demons dwell), represents an appropriate scene-agent ratio, 
the principle of artistic consistency whereby characters are given their proper 
settings.” 

Clause 3, regarding the Enemy's “extraordinary appearance and properties,” 
builds him up as an enemy. Clause | built him up as a worth-while enemy; clause 3 
builds him up as an enemy in the sense that our sympathies should be turned 
against him. The sub-clauses here list various ways in which he can be physically 
repugnant. 

Clause 4 deals with the Enemy's repugnance morally. To this end he is shown as 
being the kind of vicious, lecherous, greedy character and doing the kind of 
atrocious things that would make you glad to be rid of him. 

Clause 5, regarding the Enemy's conspiring “against heaven,” in a desire to rule 
the world, is the “perfection” of the charges levelled against him. Here the enemy 
becomes as complete as he can be, in his role as a repugnant power. (In this sense 
his ambition is the “ultimate conclusion” of the traits considered in Clause 4.) 

Clause 6 introduces the Champion (a young “weather god or sky god”). For the 
time being, | doubt whether we have the grounds for fully “‘prophesying’’ why the 
Champion “should be’’ this particular kind of god. We must be content with a 
purely “tautological” explanation. If the myth is used as aition for a cult devoted 
to a sky god, then by the same token the most perfect hero would be that sky god 
himself, including whatever attributes were associated with such a god in that 
particular culture, regardless of what a story of combat may have been in its origins. 
But this also brings up a problem which is best considered in connection with 
Clause 7. 

First of all, obviously, Clause 7 is a response to the principle of enargeia. If there 
is to be a combat, it must be fought before our very eyes—otherwise the story-teller 
has not lived up to the obligations of his trade. Tautologically stated: If a combat 
myth, then certainly a combat. Hence also, under this head, we consider the various 
kinds of force and fraud available to combat as so conceived (including the 
resources of magic as defined by the modes of priestcraft then current). 

Later, we shall consider other reasons why there should be a “combat myth” at 
all. For the moment, taking it as “the given,” we observe that if there is to be a 
combat, there must be at least two combatants (Clause 7 thus pointing back to 
Clauses 6 and 1). But there might be a kind of combat with only one combatant who 
vanquished himself, though at present we don’t have enough material for the 
adequate treatment of that possibility. Meanwhile, any athletic contest or war is 
sufficient evidence that, so far as drama and narrative are concerned, a combat to be 
“perfect” in form needs at least two combatants. Even in solitaire, one plays against 
“the Jack.” The book also refers to many ways in which the two sides can be 
amplified by the addition of allies. 

Clause 8, in which the Champion nearly loses the battle, lends itself as beautifully 
to Poetics as though the primitive narrators of the “combat myth” had read 
Aristotle on the dramatic value of plots complicated by reversal (“peripety’). 
Obviously, a story about someone who simply goes out and wins is much less 
effective (hence less perfect) than a story about someone who nearly loses, then 
wins at the last moment as the result of a new development. Also, because of certain 
ambiguities regarding death and immortality among the gods the period of near- 
defeat can even be carried to the “perfect” point where the Champion is slain and 
lamented, as per five sub-clauses which the author lists under 8. 
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Clause 9 marks the victory of our hero, by rival use of force and fraud (including, 
of course, magic). For in one sense the “combat myth” is misnamed. It is really a 
“victory myth.” It isn’t just the story of a fight; it is the story of a radical triumph 
(with qualifications still to be considered). 

Clause 10 completes the form by detailing the final triumphant celebration of 
the Champion and those loyal to his cause. It attains its last touches of perfection - 
in the author's sub-clauses 10C and 10D, regarding the Champion's purging of 
blood-guilt and his setting up of institutions devoted to his worship (the myth’s 
telos thus coming to a head in its priestly use as sanction for the institutions 
associated with it). Thoughts on this last point suggest that we might even want to 
give the combat myth some such revised name as the “inaugural agon,” having in 
mind its way of merging a mythic account of “origins” with a theory of sanctions 
for a given order of priestly governance. 


ill 


So far, it must be admitted, our comments on the author’s ten-clause paradigm, 
as viewed from the standpoint of Poetics, have been superficial, being intended 
merely to suggest the general slant. We shall now try to dig beneath the surface. 
For our point of departure, let’s select this good formulation, from among the 
sixteen “important observations and discoveries” which the author lists by way of 
conclusion on pages 465 through 466: ““The combat-myth is a myth of beginnings, 
a tale of conflict between order and disorder, chaos and cosmos.” 

We should begin by noting that, considered simply as terms, the members of these 
pairs imply each other. Though both types of the combat myth, in their simplicity, 
proceed from disorder to order, there is no such progression in the relation between 
the terms themselves, considered as logical opposites (or “polar” terms). We can say 
with equal justice either that “order” implies “disorder” or that “disorder” implies 
“order’’—and the same will be found true of “chaos” and “cosmos,” insofar as they 
stand opposed. 

We would derive this state of affairs not from such historical “origins” or “firsts” 
as men’s primitive battles with nature, wild beasts, and one another, but from the 
nature of that peculiarly linguistic marvel, the negative. The negative as such 
offers a basis for a tendency to think in terms of antitheses (yes-no, good-evil, true- 
false, right-wrong, order-disorder, cosmos-chaos, success-failure, presence-absence, 
pleasure-pain, clean-unclean, life-death, love-hate—or, recombining these last two 
sets, Eros-Thanatos). ® 


* However, one must guard against the temptation to interpret such groupings too symmetrically, 
with all the “good” on the “positive” side and all the “evil” viewed as “negative.” Consider, for 
instance, the theological pair, “finite-infinite,” where the Grammatically negative term is 
immeasurably the superior (whereby ingenious dialectical operations are employed to show that 
the finite is “really” the negative, and vice versa). Or consider the fact that freedom is the 
destruction of bondage, purification the elimination of guilt, redemption the cancelling of debt, 
etc, One great fatality overhanging the Freudian nomenclature in this regard is that Freud 
approaches the negative from a biological emphasis rather than as an intrinsically linguistic 
phenomenon—hence the’ tendency towards an over-symmetrical equating of “positive” with “life” 
and “negative” with “death.” Yet surely, it is not a “death-instinct,” but a “love of life,” that 
makes us seek for ways of negating our distresses. There is nothing essentially deathy about zero 
or the minus sign in mathematics. Such negatives are purely a resource of symbol-systems (though 
they can come to take on psychological associations extrinsic to their nature as sheerly technical 
signs and functions, and such associations may for some people be of a deathy sort). Killing ceases 
to be equatable with sheer negativity as soon as one thinks of “negating the negation,” thereby 
piling on still more negativity, as with Donne’s challenge, “Death, thou shalt die!” 
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Hence, were one to ask, “Why the combat myth?” while having such considera- 
tions in mind, our specifically “logological” answer would be: Insofar as negatives 
imply their opposites (as “disorder” implies “order”), the opposition between 
them is in effect “timeless.”’ In themselves, as “polar” terms, they have no progres- 
sion or priority, but merely imply each other. When translated into terms of mythic 
narrative, however, such opposition can become a quasi-temporal “combat” 
between the two terms, with the corresponding possibility that one of the terms can 
be pictured as ‘‘vanquishing” the other. Or they can be thought of as alternatively 
uppermost, in periodic or cyclic succession (an arrangement that comes closer to 
retaining the notion of their mutual involvement in each other, even while 
distinguishing between them and giving each a measure of predominance). 
Similarly, the pattern can be further modulated by the thought of an interregnum, 
with one of the terms not an out-and-out victor but a temporary interrex, eventually 
to be replaced by the other. 

Note, also, that once you have translated the logical principle of antithesis into 
terms of narrative combat, by the same token you have set the conditions for a 
purposive development. Thus, for instance, the principle of disorder can be 
pictured as aiming to win over the principle of order, and vice versa, so that the 
purely directionless way in which polar terms imply each other can be replaced by 
schemes intensely. teleological, as with “‘quest-myths” recounting the earnest effort 
to attain some greatly desired object or destination, a category wide enough to 
include all mythic narratives insofar as such narratives involve action and all 
action implies purpose. 

Python does not deal with the “quest-myth” as such. But when the author finally 
arrives at his reduction to Eros and Thanatos, he is really doing in his way what 
the proponents of the “quest-myth” are doing in theirs: By such a trend towards 
“mono-myth,”” the motives for narrative development are in effect reduced to 
dramatic synonyms for “purpose.” This is made obvious by the very term, “quest- 
myth.” And it should be clear enough in the case of Eros, the basic meaning of 
which is “desire for” (whereat we also readily realize the strong teleological 
ingredient in such Freudian concepts as “wish-fulfillment” and “purposive for- 
getting”). 

To show that Thanatos is similarly but a dramatic synonym for purpose, we 
must be a bit more roundabout, but not much. First, we recall the two meanings of 
“end,” as cessation or aim. The two merge in the sense that the fulfilment of an 
aim and the completion of a development are characterizable as the “death” of that 
aim or development, once you permit yourself to describe the process in so 
dramatic a term. The attaining of any given end marks the “death” of such efforts 
as went with the attaining of it. 

“Death” also figures in another sense. For besides the “killing” of a desire by its 
attainment, there is also the frustrating of a desire. Here again, permitting ourselves 
a dramatic vocabulary, we could introduce the Thanatos theme, since any frustrat- 
ing of a desire can be treated as a species of “mortification.” 

Thus in two opposite ways a purpose can undergo transformations which, if 
stated in terms of Love and Death, could be called modes of “dying.”’ And insofar 
as the sheer Grammar of such semi-mythic language is concerned, reduction to 
terms of Eros and Thanatos is in effect reduction to the three categories: purpose, 
fulfilment of purpose, frustration of purpose. In this sense, the terms are intrinsi- 
cally as “mono-mythic” as reduction to the “quest.” And insofar as they are 
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reductions to the one category of “purpose,” they are necessarily insufficient; for 
obviously there are other loci of motives. * 


IV 


However, though semi-mythic when applied to action generally, the terms can 
be literal when applied specifically to the biological realm of sexual desire and to 
the presence or absence of life in an organism. And this literal reference adds 
plausibility to their universalistic usage. But obviously, their “universalistic” usage 
(as terms for aspects of purpose) quickly takes us beyond any possible restriction 
to natural conditions alone, as when we are told that Eros helped Zeus conquer “by 
putting into Typhon’s soul a readiness to be charmed by Kadmos’ music,” or when 
we recall that in the combat myth the divine contestants both “die” and are 
“immortal.” 

Not only does polytheism provide a style of expression whereby the terms for 
gods can duplicate the vocabulary of human psychology (as a desire can be at- 
tributed to a god of desire, a fear to a god of fear, etc.); it also allows for a further 
complication whereby the gods themselves can be treated sometimes as having 
purely personal motives and sometimes as having motives which were induced in 
them by other gods (as a god might directly be said to experience a desire, or the 
desire might be said to have been aroused in him by the action of Eros). Hence note 
that, when Desire itself becomes a god, a frustrated desire can become in principle 
“immortal,” to the extent that it persists, in however gnarled or imperfect or 
imprisoned a form. That is, insofar as a desire can be “killed” by its fulfilment, in 
failing to be fulfilled it can “live on.” 

In this sense, the ambiguous relation between death and immortality in the 
combat myth can be seen to be a perfect narrative translation for the underlying 
polarity of the antithetic principles (expressed in terms of warring principals). 
Insofar as one term excludes the other, if we had to state this logical relation in 
terms of a mythic combat, we could properly say that one term “slays” the other. 
Yet insofar as the term timelessly implies its opposite, we could say that the “slain” 
term remains “immortal,” and though vanquished, is ever ready to make a 
come-back if the opportunity offers, like Typhon fuming beneath Aetna. For 
insofar as narrative involves action and action implies purpose, the relation 
between the terms would remain one of purposive combat. 

The underlying dialectic of the Love-Death pair is further complicated by the 
fact that they are not directly antithetical in the way that order-disorder and 
cosmos-chaos are. Strictly, the antithesis of Love would be Hate, and the antithesis 
of Death would be Life. By crossing the pairs, we get the invitation to equate Hate 
with Death (Styx meant the “hateful”) and Love with Life. But as viewed in terms 
of death, there are at least two major incentives to equate Love with Death rather 
than treating them as contestants. Physiologically, the sense of release through 
sexual orgasm can be likened to a pleasurable form of dying (an association 
frequently found in poetry). Sociologically, there is the fact that the lovers’ im- 
mersion in a common identity implies the “death” of whatever separate identities 
they may have outside the circle of their mutual engrossment. It is a way of 
“transcending” ordinary “mortal” concerns, a kind of claim to “immortality” 
(though the principles of dialectic are so inexorable that such “im-mortality” can 
be but a species of “mortality,” so far as the experience of mortals is concerned). 
As regards the vagaries of poetic catharsis, the love-death equation has the further 
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advantage that, while symbolizing sexual union, it can also symbolize “punishment” 
for such union, thereby merging guilt, gratification, and redemption. 

Thus, when following Professor Fontenrose’s purely folkloristic efforts to derive 
the “Venusberg theme” from earlier stories of a trip to the underworld of the dead, 
we should keep in mind also such sheerly “entelechial” concerns as the above. As a 
principle of operatic “perfection,” the Wagnerian theme of the Liebestod is to be 
derived not from an original version of the “combat myth,” but from the impli- 
cations of the Wagnerian canon. Poetics would study it not as a derivation, but as 
a kind of culmination, an entelechy that is implicit in Tannhduser, but that attains 
its full narrative expression in Tristan, since it is the theme on which the opera 
closes. The plot of Tristan might be viewed as the “perfect paradigm” for a “myth” 
so equating Eros and Thanatos that any “combat” between them becomes trans- 
formed into a species of “concerted action.” (We say “concerted,” having in mind 
that the Latin verb concerto meant to strive, rival, dispute, and that such con- 
notations are present in the idea of a musical concerto, which involves a kind of 
“contest” between the orchestra and the solo instrument.) 

To sum up the steps already taken: First, we considered the combat myth purely 
as a narrative way of handling “polar’’ opposition, a response to the genius of the 
negative. Next, when the author ended on Freud’s Eros-Thanatos pair, we noted 
that, besides their bearing upon love, hate, life, and death as ultimate terms of 
combat, they functioned as somewhat dramatized synonyms for aspects of purpose. 

This point about purpose is particularly important because, as the author of 
Python repeatedly makes clear, the combat myth comes to a head in its use as aition. 
Here is its purpose, its function as a story to account for the cult or services 
associated with it. In this regard, the author calls it a myth of “origins,” whereupon 
we would add the important reminder that such an account of “origins” is also a 
way of establishing sanctions. Its narrative stating how things were in the past 
thereby substantiates the principles of governance to which the faithful should be 
vowed in the present. 


V 


Such an “entelechial” perspective (“deriving the many versions and variants 
not from some one story that may have originally been going the rounds, but rather 
from poetic and rhetorical principles that would attain their perfect embodiment 
in Fontenrose’s paradigms) would locate the “principles’’ of a form not in tempo- 
rally past moments that a form develops from, but in possibilities of perfection 
which reside in the form as such and towards which all sorts of stories might 
gravitate. Similarly, as considered from the entelechial point of view, the “prin- 
ciples” of Greek tragedy would be sought not in the incunabula of tragedy, but in 
late developments, such “perfect” tragedies as those of Aeschylus of Sophocles, in 
line with Aristotle’s statement, in Chapter IV of the Poetics *: “After going through 
many stages” in its gradual evolution, tragedy “stopped when it had found its 
natural form.” * 


* The tendency to treat of motivational principles (“beginnings”) in terms of the primordial 
past is centrfl to the method of myth (which expresses essence temporally, in terms of narrative). 
To end by borrowing Freud’s highly imaginative Eros-Thanatos pair comes close to explaining 
a myth by a myth. Freud’s great stress upon the “primal” and the “infantile” naturally favors the 
placement of psychological principles in terms of the temporally prior, as when he seeks for the 
fundamental source of man’s guilt in a hypothetical act of patricide committed by our prehistoric 
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But note that, even as regards the “entelechial” perspective itself, we have come 
upon two sources of motives. Besides the combat myth’s way of translating con- 
traries and contradictories into narrative terms of combat (involving a search for 
a corresponding perfection of dramatis personae and plot), there is the aetiological 
use of myth for a somewhat “propagandistic” purpose, to account for the “origins” 
of the cult with which the myth has become identified. The matter of such “origins” 
brings up further considerations, which we shall deal with next. 

First, there is one problem that plagues us at every stage of this inquiry. The 
author of Python encounters it in his way when, having equated sea and death, he 
seeks to answer a critic’s objection “that sea and death do not belong to the same 
level of concept.” In reply he observes that by the use of personification mythic 
thinking does frequently place “concepts of different levels ... on the same level.” 
(p. 142) Also, he notes that folklorists generally interpret the sea as “realm of 
death.” 

Insofar as myth is poetic, it naturally expresses its ideas in terms of imagery and 
personification. Thus, the idea of death will be replaced by the imagery of a realm 
in which the dead reside and which can be duplicated in terms of a supernatural 
power presiding over this realm. Hence, whatever details may be used in the 
amplifying of the idea, they are necessarily somewhat extrinsic to the idea as such. 
If for instance, the realm of death is equated with the sea, there is also the fact that 
the sea, qua sea, is not a realm of death. In fact, it may be gloriously fertile with life. 
Or if the idea of death is equated, say, with absence, we recognize that absence qua 
absence is not identical with death. For instance, a person may be absent from some 
gathering not because he is dead, but because he is having a good time elsewhere. 

Now, reversing the matter, suppose that you come upon the theme of a god’s 
absence. Are you to treat it categorically as a surrogate for the theme of his death? 
Or can it sometimes refer simply to absence qua absence, without any reference to 
death? For instance, if at some point in a story the exigencies of the plot require 
that a certain character be absent, any sufficient reason might serve. If he is said to 
have gone on a trip, must this necessarily be interpreted as a disguised variation on 
the theme of a trip to the dead? In Python there are references to such absence on 
pages 381 through 382. Here the god’s absence is interpreted as sign of his death, 
though it was certainly a highly qualified form of death, since it had to do with 
months during which Apollo spent the winter in “the northern paradise of the 
Hyperboreans” (p. 345), a form of “death” not unlike that of healthy tourists who, 
during the bleak northern winter, sun-bathe and water-ski in the tropics. 

The entelechial perspective suggests a third possibility. Here would be the steps: 
(1) In a narrative, the theme of “absence” may be a motive in its own right, a 
narrator's convenience in accounting for a development that could not have taken 
place so “naturally” had the absent character been present. (2) The theme of 


ancestors (a quasi-scientific analogue of the notion that man’s guilt results from the “first” sin 
committed by the “first” man against the foremost authority, as narrated in the opening chapters 
of Genesis). In another paper, still in progress, when tentatively working out a scheme for trying to 
trace exactly how Freud's terminology as a whole is implicit in his equating of “repression” and the 
“unconscious” (a formula that is as fertile in implications as was Spinoza’s Deus sive Natura or 
Berkeley's “esse is percipi”), I have proposed as Freud's stylistic rule number one the instruction 
to reduce every motive, insofar as seems possible or plausible, to terms of some remote past, either 
infantile or primordial or both. Thus, dream and neurosis are treated as perfect instances of such 
survival; and even processes of “condensation” and “displacement” are viewed rather in terms of 
their manifestations in dreams, neurosis, and primitive myth than as the utilization of resources 
“natural” to mature symbol-systems as well. 
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absence might be variously motivated (two obvious possibilities being either that 
the absent person had gone on a trip or that he was dead). (3) For a heroic combat 
myth, the most “‘perfect’’ explanation would be one which equated absence-on-a- 
trip with absence-through-death, hence arriving at absence-on-a-trip-to-the-world- 
of-the-dead. 

Thus instead of treating the theme of absence as a variation on the theme of 
death, we should treat each as designed to solve a problem within the story, a 
problem that was solved by the theme of absence as such. However, once the 
narrator starts accounting for the absence, entelechial pressures attract him towards 
terms for death as the “most thorough” explanation. Such an entelechial view of the 
situation would not require us to assume that the theme of absence stood for the 
theme of a journey to the realm of the dead. Far from a situation whereby the theme 
of absence as such indicates the theme of death, it could indicate merely that the 
given version was not so “thorough” in accounting for the absence as it would have 
been had the explanation been in terms of death. Indeed, lack of “thoroughness” in 
this regard can often result from the fact that the narrative is being “thorough” in 
quite different ways, to quite different ends. Such considerations would figure 
particularly if, in the examination of myths from many lands, every reference to 
a stage in which a god is absent were interpreted as a disguised, fragmentary 
variation on the theme of his death. 

Similarly, one man might write a story about gambling for money, and another 
about gambling for one’s life. There is no reason to assume that the story about 
gambling for money is a mere variation on the theme of gambling for one’s life 
(though both stories may be studied as variations on the theme of gambling, with 
its motivational range from symbolic self-abuse to the beau geste of “aristocratic” 
adventurousness). But we could say that, caeteris paribus, the theme of gambling 
for one’s life is more “thorough” than the theme of gambling for money; and 
certainly the theme of losing one’s life at gambling would be heroically more 
thorough than the theme of winning money. Yet to say as much is to suggest a 
further ironic possibility: The hero wins a fortune in gambling for money; but this 
very success leads ironically to events that culminate in his downfall and death, and 
that would not have “transpired’’ had he lost. 

Or a woman dreaming of being jilted by her lover, might punningly dream so in 
terms of an incident that involved his dropping a garment of hers. Or the dream 
might be of an incident in which she was about to fall over a cliff, her lover was 
rescuing her, then he too began to slip, and to save himself he let her go—whereat 
she awoke in terror, after the plunge to her certain death had begun. Both versions 
would be on the theme of her being “dropped.” But the milder version would not 
be a surrogate for the more drastic one. Each of the two variations on the same 
theme could arise without necessary reference to the other. But one would be more 
“complete,” so far as tests of tragic fulfilment are concerned. 

In all such cases, caeteris paribus, we might expect an entelechial pressure in the 
direction of the more drastic version, as regards the motives of a “perfect paradigm.” 


VI 


In an excellent introductory summary of the variations which a theme may 
undergo (pp. 7-8), the author makes two kinds of observations which might at first 
glance seem the same; yet when viewed from the standpoint of our “entelechial” 
concern they can be shown to have quite different implications. 
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Here is an example of a statement that can mislead: “A striking feature of one 
variant may be reduced in another to something less striking, or it may be disguised. 
Death may be changed to wound, sleep, defeat, exile, disappearance.” (p. 8) In the 
light of our analysis, would we not be justified in saying that the author himself 
here spontaneously exemplifies, without proper safeguards, the entelechial prin- 
ciple of tragedy, in taking the most drastic member of his series as the essence of 
the lot? His statement, if uncriticized, becomes an invitation to see a disguised 
reference to death in every mention of a contestant’s wound, sleep, defeat, exile, 
or disappearance. By such a rule, Thanatos is bound to turn up just about every- 
where, universalistically joining with its partner, Eros, to encompass the whole 
field. 

Here, on the other hand, is an example of a statement which seems to avoid such 
an invitation to error: ““The mode of combat may change from one variant to 
another. One kind of punishment or deception may be replaced by another.” (p. 7) 
The statement is so generalized that no one example is offered as basic, with others 
treated as departures from it. All examples would be equally valid, so far as their 
inclusion under this head is concerned, though we might next proceed to show why 
one particular example was more “perfect” for a particular context. 

The statement that “There may be expansion or doubling of themes, persons, 
episodes” can be somewhat misleading. (p. 8) For though it is often more “perfect” 
to have a principle summed up in the role of an individual contestant, a work like 
The Iliad, or stories of ““titanomachies,” “theomachies,” and “gigantomachies” 
indicate that in many narratives a principle of opposition as such can be properly 
represented by assigning several contestants to one side, a consideration that also 
applies specifically to the combat myth, since both Enemy and Champion can have 
allies (including defectors from the opposition). 

The statement that “A deed may become merely the attempt to do it” would 
require the addition of the words “and vice versa”; otherwise the assumption is 
that deed is primary and attempt is derivative. In the next paragraph, this cor- 
rective is actually introduced, when the author notes that “deeds or traits may be 
transferred from one character to another ... even from champion to enemy and 
vice versa.” (p. 8) 

Insofar as the author’s summary here is to be taken merely as a convenience for 
the reader, there is no particular reason why it should have been written any more 
exactingly than it is. As regards the test of sheer preparatory serviceability, the 
outline is wholly adequate, and we are straining at gnats if we seem to be asking 
that it be legalistically holeproof. Our point is simply that, though there is no 
particular need for having those clauses any more accurate than they are, they 
happen to be of two sorts whereas at first they all seem to be of one sort. And 
insofar as we distinguish between them, we can make clear the distinction we are 
after, regarding the relation between themes 2nd variations as viewed from the 
standpoint of Poetics. 

You might put the matter thus: Christian theologians treat figures in the Old 
Testament as “types of Christ.” Another approach might be to pick such a figure 
in the Old Testament, and to treat Christ and Christian martyrs, and all similar 
Old Testament figures as variations on this theme. A third way would be to treat 
both Christ and all such characters in the Old Testament or later as examples of a 
more generalized category, such as: The principle of sacrifice, exemplified in 
various roles that embody this principle with varying degrees of “perfection.” 
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Here would be the “entelechial” approach. Clauses ending “and vice versa” would 
allow for it, whereas it would not be accommodated by clauses that imply the 
temporal priority of one among the lot, with the others treated as variants 
(derivatives) of this ancestral term. 

Professor Fontenrose’s use of thematic paradigms is like the first view insofar as 
the paradigms are a kind of ideal summing-up. It would be like the second, insofar 
as certain early figures were taken to be the probable thematic originals and all 
others were treated as variants of these. It ‘s strongly influenced by the pressures 
of the third; but the folkloristic stress upon temporal priority keeps the entelechial 
aspect of the paradigms from attaining its full rationale, and makes it look as 
though the “variants” were descended from ideal prototypes which came first in 
time, whereas actually the paradigms are prototypes only in the sense that they 
possess the “perfection” of over-all generalizations or schematizations. 


vil 


If the combat myth were nothing but a story of combat, designed to appeal 
simply as a story in keeping with the aesthetic canons of Art for Art’s Sake, the 
study of its paradigm from the entelechial point of view would require only such 
considerations of internal symmetry. But a cult is a system of governance. Thus its 
moral authority is a direct or indirect means of influencing the dispositions and 
habits of the believers. And insofar as the myth of “origins” serves as a precedent 
on which to base this authority, it must be designed not merely to account for 
“origins,” but also to account for them in ways that provide sanctions for the given 
order. This aetiological factor complicates the entelechial perspective by so 
localizing the tests of a myth’s “perfection” that a version which would best sanction 
one authority would need revision if applied to the sanctioning of a different 
authority. 

Thus, whereas the mythic translation of opposition into terms of a contest allows 
ideas like order and disorder, cosmos and chaos to be represented by personified 
contestants that can triumph over each other or succeed each other, there still 
remains the fact that any system of order implies corresponding kinds of disorder. 
This persistence of the logical opposites despite the possibilities of mythic victory 
can be best handled in these two ways: (1) By a myth according to which, though 
one of the contestants has been vanquished (or, in the most thorough terms, 
“slain”’), he still somehow survives (like Typhon buried by Zeus beneath Sicily and 
fuming through Aetna), with the constant threat that he may again rise in revolt. 
(2) By a myth according to which the vanquished principle does periodically take 
over, to reign for a season, and to be periodically replaced again by the opposing 
principle. (Obviously, the resources of dialectic being what they are, under certain 
conditions such opposition can be translated into terms more like cooperation, 
with both powers or principles being necessary to make a world, whereby the 
principle of “disorder’’ becomes in its way a species of order, too. Even the Kingdom 
of Darkness is not just rebellion against Light, but has its own modes of organiza- 
tion.) 

The design of human combat itself would seem to provide the basic imagery for 
the first of these versions, according to which one side conquers but can never 
remain wholly sure of his victory. And obviously, the periodicity of the seasons 
provides the basic image for the second version, which translates the principle of 
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opposition into terms of cyclical succession. The second primarily concerns us now, 
since the paradigm calls for the victory of a sky god or weather god, and seasonal 
change is most readily associated with such a power. 

There is one notable difference between rituals designed to influence irregular 
phenomena (like magic for ending drought in a season normally rainy) and rituals 
designed for influencing regular phenomena (like magic for “causing” the return 
of spring at a time when spring is normally due): The second kind of rite can 
possess a measure of “infallibility” not possible to the first. And insofar as a priest- 
hood can associate its rites with the orderly production of inevitable processes, it 
has optimum conditions for establishing its authority. For what system of priestly 
magic could possibly be more authoritative than one which had such obvious 
pragmatic sanction, in that its services proved “successful” year after year? 

Too great a stress upon primitive magic as “bad science” (a faulty method of 
coercing nature) can deflect our attention from its efficacy as “good rhetoric” (an 
authoritative method of persuading people). No one could say with certainty 
whether magic began with the attempt to influence the irregularities of nature or 
in a “poetic” responsiveness to nature’s regular cycle of transformations. But one 
can say with certainty that, insofar as a cult could associate its rites with the lore of 
the calendar, it had the best basis for establishing the authority of those rites, since 
it could then work out ritual ways of “bringing about the inevitable.” Thus, what- 
ever may have been the beginnings of magic, its rites attained a certain “perfection” 
when identified with the seasons. And in this sense, with the translation of polar 
opposition (order-disorder, cosmos-chaos, rule-misrule) into terms of powers whose 
jurisdiction fluctuated with the seasons, the combat myth was brought to a state 
of “aetiological perfection.” 

We now can see clearly the two kinds of “perfection” that the “entelechial” 
perspective must deal with, in the case of the “combat myth.” There is its perfection 
simply as a story that translates polar opposition into terms of narrative. And there 
is its perfection as an instrument in the establishing of a cult’s authority. For this 
second kind, we have suggested, there is the added factor of identification with 
seasonal regularities. But obviously, in taking responsibility for seasonal regulari- 
ties, the magician also had to take responsibility for the correcting of seasonal 
irregularities. It has often been pointed out that there was an irrefutable explana- 
tion within the system itself whenever such rites failed, since any failure could be 
ascribed to counter-magic. But that would not be a “perfect” answer, since it would 
tend to impugn the power of the cult’s own magic, by implying that there could be 
stronger rival powers. 

The “perfect”” answer involved merely a further extension of a principle already 
present in both contestants of the myth: the principle of victimage. The Champion's 
period of suffering was in the cause of order. And a fortiori the Enemy had also 
participated as a victim in the contest, so that his suffering was a major contribution 
to the maintenance of order. This principle could be further extended, not simply 
to the use of human sacrifice as a way of appeasing offended powers, but also to the 
notion of the “hidden imposthume,” the undetected offender within the tribe, the 
problematical source of moral or ritual uncleanness still to be located by the 
experts (as with Sophocles’ Oedipus). The “perfect” answer, in this sense, may not 
always have been resorted to. But it was there. And it really did involve an 
“abscess” hidden within the tribe—for our ideas of the threats to order arise from 
our ideas of order itself, guilt thus being intrinsic to the system (the very means of 
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purgation reéniorcing the sense of uncleanness, as the flying of flags in Tibet to 
drive away evil spirits reénforces the sense of their presence). 

For a complete discussion of “teleological perfection,” we should have to know 
a great deal about the particular “interests” which a given cult favored, though 
sometimes such proclivities may be inferred from the nature of the version itself, 
as when the relation between Apollo and Dionysos was presented rather in terms of 
alternate rule than rivalry. (A similar development seems to have occurred in early 
Christianity, when a threatened doctrinal rivalry between followers of Christ and 
followers of John the Baptist became transformed into the account of the Baptist 
as the Savior’s forerunner.) This problem is further complicated by the fact that, 
though religious institutions contribute to governance, thereby using religion as a 
means of “social control,” they are sounder when the identification between priest- 
hood and secular administration is not too close, as then they can better survive 
shifts in secular authority. 

In general, for a wholly accurate account of the “teleological perfection” which 
a given version of a myth might have, while making such latitudinarian allowances 
for its relations to secular authority we should have to know a great deal not only 
about the local conditions of a given cult through the various stages of its history, 
but also about its relation to different economic systems (hunting, agriculture, 
trade, etc.), and to such social distinctions as patrilineal-matrilineal and patrician- 
plebeian (with the apparent merging of popular and aristocratic trends in the 
forms of Greek tragedy). Though the subject is not discussed systematically, there 
is material for such speculation scattered through the book. For instance: “It is 
possible that political changes in the Delphic state brought with them correspond- 
ing changes in the slant of the Charila myth, so that the heroine was transformed 
from demoness to a humble girl of the people.” (p. 460) 

This issue adds complication atop complication because of the fact that, although 
we tend to view religions as systems of internally generated doctrines, they are often 
polar terms, being best defined at a given time in history by some other doctrine 
they are against, though if they last long enough, they may be shaped by a changing 
series of such opponents, even to the extent of incorporating many of the oppo- 
nents’ principles. 


Vill 


Insofar as the nature of the combat myth as aition involved a discussion of uses 
to which the myth was put in different historical situations, it could not be 
described purely in terms of Poetics. The discussion would require considerations 
which modern anthropology would analyze in terms of ritual and magic, but 
which in the categories of classical education would fall under “rhetoric.” © 

However, by the very fact of having so greatly stressed the problem of the myth’s 
specific “propagandistic” utility, we are in a position to go back and ask what kind 
of form the myth is seen to have, if this complication is dropped out of account 
(theoretically prescinded). 

Considered as sheer design, the combat myth comprises two modes of plot that 
are related to each other as obverse and reverse, concave and convex. The contesting - 
principles (or principals) of the combat are so related that the gains of one are the 
losses of the other. If we next add the “entelechial” notion that a combat, to be 
dramatically perfect, requires a peripety, the complementary designs are seen to be 
so formed that one contestant meets with increasing success until there is a reversal 
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of fortune and he fails, while by the same token the opponent meets with increasing 
failure until the same reversal of fortune brings success. 

There are two major ways of distinguishing between comedy and tragedy: 
(1) Tragic characters are said to be “better” than ordinary people, comic characters 
“worse”; (2) Comedy has a plot that builds towards a “happy’’ ending, tragedy 
towards an “unhappy” ending. Each in its way involves the entelechial principle. 
But for the moment we are concerned with the more obvious case, the test by 
endings (an “entelechial” consideration because endings, like entelechies, are 
culminative, formal fulfilments). 

The mere combat pattern as such is most directly illustrated by an athletic 
contest in which there is no need to have the two sides so distinguished that the 
one is “virtuous” and the other “villainous,” one for “cosmos’’ and the other for 
“chaos,” etc. (though partisan sympathies can make for an equivalent response 
among the spectators). Judged as sheer form, the most “‘perfect”’ game would be one 
in which at the last minute the losing side breaks through and wins (“complex 
plot” with “peripety’’). Since one side’s gain would be the other side’s loss, the 
pattern thus contains simultaneously the designs of both tragedy and comedy (as 
tested by the outcome). 

However, in a well-formed work, the ending is not something that can merely be 
tacked on (as though the poet were to write his drama without reference to its 
ending, and at the last minute tossed up a coin to decide whether he'd have his 
hero end in anguish like Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex or end up with a banquet and 
two girls like Dicaeopolis in Aristophanes’ Acharnians). To be perfect, an ending 
must be perfectly prepared for. And such preparation when most thorough involves 
not merely the curve of the plot but the choice of appropriate characters. For if the 
action is to be tragic, the characters must be of a sort that is appropriate to tragic 
action. 

The question of tragedy and comedy thus shifts from considerations of outcome 
to considerations of dramatis personae. Although, simply as regards the test of 
endings, the outcome of an athletic contest would be in principle “comic” for the 
victors and “tragic” for the losers, the test of dramatis personae suggests that in 
principle both sides are “tragic.” For they are “better” than most people (in the 
sense that, in their role as athletes, they represent a skill which people ordinarily do 
not possess). Thus in this technical sense they would meet the requirements of 
Aristotle’s formula. Insofar as he performs properly, each player has his peculiar 
way of being “serious” (spoudaios). 

The analogue of a “comic” game would be one in which, instead of directing all 
their efforts earnestly, the players complicated things by clowning. In this technical 
sense they would be “worse” even than ordinary people who took the game 
seriously. 

In Chapter XIV of the Poetics, the word that Aristotle uses, when giving his total 
recipe for a tragic character, is chrestos. Though it is usually translated as “good,” 
we might well remember that its primary meaning is goodness in the sense of 
usefulness, serviceability. Particularly in view of the fact that the Greek idea of 
service has the same range of pragmatic and ritualistic connotations as in English, 
we submit that the notion of a tragic character's “goodness” might best be ap- 
proached through a hypothetical example of this sort: 

Think of a funeral service. Think next of an usher officiating at that service. 
Insofar as he performed his function properly, he would contribute to the austeri- 
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ties of the occasion by being ‘better’ than he ordinarily was. He would accept the 
responsibilities of his tragic role, and act accordingly. Only the most discreet kinds 
of bodily expression would be permitted, nothing more “purgative” than a barely 
audible clearing of the throat. Even if he smiled, it would be a wan smile, a sad 
smile, by all means not a carefree beaming smile. (On the contrary as regards bodily 
purgative imagery in Aristophanic comedy: just as a comic character was ornament- 
ed with a large stylized phallus, so in a state of comic fright he might befoul himself, 
such manners obviously being “worse” than those of ordinary people.) Similarly, 
despite the low rating placed on a slave in Greek culture, the character of a slave 
could be introduced into tragedy. But those aspects of the role must be stressed 
which “live up to” the solemnities of the occasion. 

The striking difference between the low status of women in Athenian society 
(except for an occasional famous courtesan like Aspasia) and the tremendous roles 
assigned to them in tragedy is a perfect instance of the way in which tragic figures 
could be called “better’’ than the ordinary, even though many of Euripides’ women 
were “better” in quite horrifying ways, thereby providing the plot for Aristophanes’ 
comedy, the Thesmophoriazusae, built around the theme of Athenian women who 
organize against Euripides in indignation at his slandering of their sex (a comic 
situation that is at its best when Mnesilochus, who undertakes the defense of the 
playwright, makes things still worse by reciting the many evil things that Euripides 
might with justice have said about women but left unsaid). 

Again, by the test of “better” and “worse,” what would you do with a character 
like lago? Is he to be called “better” than ordinary people? Or must he be denied a 
“tragic” character, despite the fact that, had he been any less enterprising in villainy 
than he was, the whole tragedy would have collapsed? He is a tragic character, since 
he contributes so well to the tragic roles of Othello and Desdemona. But he is “less 
tragic” than they. For no wholly tragic character can be loathed, and lago is loathed 
except insofar as a critic might feel sorry for an inventive soul who so thoroughly 
took upon himself the playwright’s serious job of keeping the tragedy in motion, 
a sturdy role for which we must always give the Devil his due. 

The tragic “flaw” or “error of judgment’’ (hamartia) is matched by what we 
might call the comic “blotch” (hamartema, a word incidentally that in the New 
Testament came to mean “‘sin’’). Comic characters are “worse” than ordinary people 
in the sense that caricatures of public figures look “worse’’ than if simply “life-like.” 
Such picturesque disfigurement and distortion also applies to characters with whom 
we are meant to be in sympathy, though the kinds of over-emphasis will differ. 
Thus the political cartoonist might exaggerate a large mouth by picturing it as 
disproportionately still larger, but he could still choose between giving this “comic 
blotch” a grin or a leer. 

To the test by endings and the test by character we might add the related test by 
response. Tragedy naturally attains its culmination in tears, comedy in laughter. 
But there are complications such as the comédie larmoyante (which may be 
seasoned with incidental tearful “endings,” such as an episode depicting the 
pitiful death of some pathetic secondary character). And the Shakespearean theatre 
allows for the “perfect’’ possibility of a double-plot in which a sympathetically 
unhappy ending for heroic charac ters is interwoven with a vindictively unhappy 
ending for similarly “serious’’ villainous characters, along with an out-and-out 


happy ending for some comic characters, and a measure of minor vengeance for 
their comic enemies. The tearfulness would relate predominantly to the tragic set, 
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the laughter to the comic set. Yet there could be incidental crossing of the borders, 
too. (I say that the canons of the Shakespearean theatre would allow for this as a 
“perfect possibility.” But I do not think of any play that fully embodies such a 
range.) 

As regards the test by endings alone, the design of Christ's sacrifice combines 
tragedy and comedy, For whereas the death of Christ on the Cross is in itself a 
tragic ending, Christ’s resurrection and return to Heaven sets the pattern for a 
“divine comedy.”’ As with the combat myth, the hero goes through a stage in which 
he “dies’’ and is lamented, followed by a stage of rebirth and celebration. The idea 
of Christ-Jesus as God-man allowed for a greater dissociation between the idea of 
the Christian Champion's “death” (as a man) and his “immortality” (as a divine 
Person). 

As regards the test by character and response, though the Christian agon was 
weak in comedy, this defect was remedied somewhat in the semi-secular Miracle 
Plays that re-enacted Biblical stories. (Cf. the stock comic character of Noah’s wife 
as a scold, and the devices whereby actors who were assigned the role of devils made 
their hard lot bearable by giving such devils the character of comic imps and 
pranksters.) 

By progressing from Hell through Purgatory to Paradise, Dante gives his epic 
the design of a happy ending, particularly since the poet’s pilgrimage is presented 
as a kind of object-lesson intended for his salvation. However, behind this “‘tempo- 
ral” unfolding there remains the fact that Hell is not merely a stage along the way 
but as long-lasting as Paradise. Thus, though the epic ends on the theme of 
Paradise, one-third of it is concerned with characters whose sufferings are unending. 
In this sense it is one hell of an idea of comedy, though technically the way out of 
the difficulty would probably be along these lines: (1) Tragedy involves pity; 
(2) according to Aristotle we feel pity only for suffering that is undeserved; (3) the 
eternal hellish suffering of the damned is said to be a “just” punishment; (4) hence, 
in the last analysis, it should not awaken pity—and, according to Saint Thomas, 
does not arouse the pity of the saints in Heaven; (5) however, being a mere mortal, 
in some circles of Hell Dante does feel pity; but mostly his attitude is one of 
fascinated fear and repugnance; and sornetimes he is moved by vindictive satis- 
faction, an attitude that the saints would not share; (6) Aristotle also says that we 
feel pity for people like ourselves—and Dante’s sudden feelings of pity concern 
sufferers with whose temptations he most readily identifies himself. 


IX 


When Fontenrose says (p. 22) that “Often in the following chapters the name 
Python will be used merely as a convenient designation for Apollo's opponent 
without regard to sex or species,” and (p. 70) “I shall henceforth use the term 
dragon broadly to mean any kind of monster or animal or mixed shape,” we 
confront in another way the kind of problem we encountered when asking whether 
the terms “Eros” and “Thanatos” might be interpreted as mythical equivalents for 
the concept of “purpose.” (We noted that the word “quest,” stressed by some 
literary folklorists, could be similarly analyzed. And we might also have noted that 
in philosophic writings the word “good” is similarly analyzable, as per the 
definition at the beginning of the Nichomachean Ethics: “The Good is that at 
which all things aim.” *) 
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We dealt with a similar problem when considering the author's use of “Enemy’’ 
and “Champion” in his paradigm for the final type of combat myth with which he 
is concerned. We contended that they might be shown to imply in turn a principle 
of sheerly logical opposition (as with “polar” terms), for which they provide a 
quasi-narrative equivalent. 

But now we might also supply an intermediate step, along these lines: 

If we wanted to stress purely narratiye opposition but in terms that would be as 
highly generalized as possible without losing the idea of sheerly logical opposition, 
we might designate the contestant principles simply as Negative and Positive. In 
doing so, however, we should immediately confront the fact that there would be no 
basis for deciding which of the opposing principles should be called Positive and 
which Negative. This situation is made apparent in a succinct footnote (Python, 
p. 240) where the author says that he applies the term “rebel gods” to the “older 
generation of gods” which the “victory-destined younger gods” displace. He also 
notes here that in the Hesiodic Titanomachy, “the younger gods are those who 
revolt.” And we might add: In a sense it is always the younger gods who revolt, as 
with the Champion who goes forth to end the tyrannical reign of the Enemy; but 
the displaced gods are the rebels because, once the new order has become the norm, 
the old order stands for the corresponding principle of disorder which constantly 
threatens to régain control and can even be said to reign periodically (but not 
permanently, thanks to the efficacy of the cultic rites with which the myth is 
associated). 

Considering the pattern as sheer design, all we can say is that either side negates 
the other. But despite the traditional associating of law and order, and despite the 
fact that law is essentially negative (a structure of thou-shalt-not’s), there is also 
the traditional tendency to associate the Negative with “bad” and the Positive with 
“good.”” So we might arbitrarily use the Negative as the mark of the Enemy, though 
the idea of the Enemy should be replaced in turn by some such designation as “the 
principle not to be favored,” while we replace the Champion with “the principle 
to be favored.” 

Building from there, we should next ask how things should be if both sides were 
perfect examples of their kind. The answer to this question would give us our first 
step from sheer pattern to mythic particularization: Both sides should be “gods.” 
We have now translated our Negative and Positive into terms of body, though a 
kind of body which also shades off into ideas of the disembodied. 

Next should follow the ways of “amplifying” the two principles, as when the 
Unfavored Principle is placed in terms of a habitat deemed unfavorable, a set of 
details which introduce many terms for body (as with descriptions connecting the 
Unfavored Principle with some forbidding place where monsters and demons are 
traditionally thought to dwell). Association with a set of similarly unfavored 
physical traits (such as a monstrous form) would carry the process of amplification 
further in terms that myth traditionally associated with the physically repulsive. 
The principle would now have been given still more body. Yet however monstrous, 
and however identified with super-human or non-human powers, this principle, to 
be narratively “perfect,” must be a person. Hence, amplification in terms of moral 
traits (powers and habits) upon which men look most strongly with disfavor. And 
this unfavored character must cap the climax by association with a purpose that is 
the most thoroughly (or “perfectly’’) disfavored. This should be his ambition for 
total tyranny, absolute misrule. 
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If the narrative structure is to be as neat in its internal adjustments as possible, 
this culminating purpose on the part of the Unfavored Principle (or Principal) 
must serve as motive for the action of the rival Positive Favored Principle (endowed 
with correspondingly favored background, physical and moral powers and habits, 
all culminating in the intention to undo the Negative Principle’s culminating 
intention). 

The two principles must come to terms—and the most fitting way to do so 
narratively is in terms of a contest. In some respects, a sheerly physical combat is 
not “perfect” for all conditions, as we realize when we come to the agons of tragedy 
and comedy. But we are here concerned with principles, or “firsts,’—and terms for 
physical combat are prior in our imagination (as in our experience) to terms for 
moral combat. (Recall that, behind the account of rule and misrule in the opening 
chapters of Genesis, there lies the account of Lucifer’s rebellion; and though the 
tragedies deal with moral scruples, they generally come to a focus in the imagery 
of physical violence.) 

The combat, in turn, must be amplified by appropriate details, centering in 
accounts of force and fraud (the only resources of combat) which also attain their 
proper supernatural completion in terms of magic. This combat, to be perfect as 
a plot, must undergo a peripety whereby the Positive principle is first defeated, then 
successful. Given the nature of the contestants, the defeat can be expressed in the 
most thorough terms possible: The Positive principle can actually be said to “die” 
(a proper juncture for lamentations on the part of those who favor the vanquished 
principle). For “death” under such conditions is not incongruous with “immor- 
tality” (and the two taken together make a perfect narrative equivalent for the 
underlying Paradox of the Negative whereby polar terms both exclude each other 
and necessarily require each other). 

When, by the use of similar resources (force and fraud aided by such magic as 
was deemed “natural” to the gods) the Reversal in the narrative occurs and the 
Positive principle ultimately prevails, conditions are set for the appropriate after- 
math: cleansing of guilt, celebration of victory, and (when the myth is “put to 
use” as an aition) inaugurating of rites (rites rationalized in accordance with the 
principle-of-principles whereby the Positive still goes on implying its corresponding 
Negative). 

We should now add that, when the myth is given body by translation into 
descriptive details, not all the details are explainable solely in terms of their 
identification with one or the other of the contestant principles. Many will be 
“neutral.” Indeed, the contestants can “come to terms” only insofar as they have 
grounds of altercation in common. Thus, a battlefield or a banquet hall will merit 
some details in its own right. So, in our search for explanations in terms of perfec- 
tion, we must also keep in mind the pressures that keep the contest from becoming 
too simply itself, and that call for an underlying neutrality of details designed to 
help the narrative look real. This ambiguity is true of all characters in fiction. Some 
things they do because of their specific roles; but they do other things simply 
because they are “people.” 

Up to this point, the design is not unambiguously describable as either tragedy 
or comedy. The ambiguity prevails all the more in that under the conditions of 
polytheism, as Professor Fontenrose reminds us (p. 425): “The enemy, although 
and precisely because he is fearful, always receives cult: there can be no doubt 
about the worship of most dragons and demons that have been mentioned in these 
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pages.” So, particularly when you get to comparing fragmentary versions of myths 
that have come down through many sources, the symmetry becomes impaired, even 
to the extent that favored and unfavored traits can change sides; and only in the 
theoretically perfect paradigm towards which the myths were gravitating would 
the symmetry be as unerring as here suggested. For various reasons, mortal nar- 
ratives will “fall” from such a state of Paradisiac innocence. 

For one thing, as becomes apparent when you turn from thoughts of the combat 
myth to speculations about tragedy and comedy (a field with which Professor 
Fontenrose is not concerned at all and which we have introduced into the discussion 
purely for reasons of our own), the principles of perfection shaping the combat 
myth are found to differ intrinsically from those shaping tragedy and comedy, 
though there are also overlaps, quite as Aristcile recognized overlaps between the 
principles of drama and epic despite the considerable differences between these 
poetic species. Though, as we have tried to show, the design of the combat myth 
has the makings of both tragic and comic plots, we need but think of a clown like 
Aristophanes’ Dicaeopolis to realize that here much different entelechial principles 
are operating. 

As regards test by endings, the themes of banqueting and celebration at the end 
of comedy are closer to the combat myth than tragedy is. As regards test by 
character, tragedy is the closer. But the main point is that, whereas the combat myth 
is not to be viewed simply as incipient tragedy or incipient comedy but as a form 
responding to potentialities of its own, so either the “drastic’’ preferences which 
tragedy cultivates or the comic poet’s emphases should be taken as final only 
with regard to one particular poetic species. Along with both the heroics of 
tragedy and the extremes of the comic blotch, there must be rules for many 
kinds of understatement to which they are closed, and which work further 
refinements on the distribution, nature, and proportions of favorable, un- 
favorable, and neutral terms in the given work. While admiring the drastic 
aims of a Dostoevsky, we turn with relief to a Chekhov, whose modes of ex- 
asperation range from the hilarious to the moody, but who consistently aims to 
avoid the very effects that Dostoevsky aims to produce. Aristophanic burlesque was 
replaced by Menander’s sentimental comedy of errors, an elaborate adding of 
tangle to tangle until all came out benevolently at the end. The picturesque 
assortment of rogues in Ben Jonson is a different world (representing different 
“perfections”) from the prim, subdued comedy of Jane Austen. Tartuffe is a kind 
of “comedy” built around a kind of villain close to melodrama (not a butt of 
derision but almost an Iago in the scope of his viciousness). And so on. 

Our point is: One might undertake to show how each such art is derivative, as a 
development out of some previous art, or prophetic, as a forerunner of something 
that developed out of it. But from the standpoint of Poetics, the rules of “deriva- 
tion” are of an essentially different sort. Each species has aims intrinsic to itself. 
Aristotle's Poetics remains remarkable because he makes this problem clear by so 
exemplarily solving it in the case he is discussing. 

Should criticism, then, but try to do the same job on all other species? Beyond 
doubt, it would be a worthy cause. For in the effort critics would correct the current 
catch-as-catch-can procedures which might be pardoned as a concession to human 
weakness, but which are usually put forward as something to be desired. The 
attempt to codify principles, as Professor Fontenrose has codified his views on the 
combat myth, would be a notable step forward, but one for which I find slight 
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reason to have hopes, literary criticism being the haphazard pursuit it now generally 
is and is expected to be. 

However, in my zeal I should not be too thorough. For it is true that much 
tentativeness is now called for. The problem of man as the symbol-using animal is 
not a subject to be treated as settled. And the risk in the “entelechial” approach is 
that it may manoeuver us into too great love for the “finishedness” of such a 
method. 

But beyond all procedures and observations there looms the vexingly unsettled 
question, “Just what does it mean, to be the symbol-using animal?” 

Close to the essence of this animal is the problem of the negative, of words for 
nothing, minus, thou-shalt-not, hence the yes-and-no of “polar” terms which, since 
man is an organism living in time whereas logical relations as such are timeless, 
can provide mythic-narrative equivalents for non-temporal aspects of symbolism 
(equivalents which, if pursued persistently enough, are found to track back upon 
themselves, thus ultimately denying the very progression whereby they seemed to 
progress). 

But along with the problem of the “slain’’ principle’s “immortal” survival 
(involving the guilt-laden paradox whereby each new law implies new crimes, each 
rule its corresponding misrule), there is the further logological fact that the 
“cosmos” of every clear definition fades into a “chaos” of implications, making a 
“chaos of clear ideas’’ that lead from one to another in an endless circle, and are 
best symbolized by the mythic design of the serpent Uroboros with his own tail in 
his mouth (I started to say “like a dictionary’!). The thought of such “formless- 
ness,” such a Daedalian maze, lurking behind the paradigms leads to considerations 
on which we shall end this essay. 
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When discussing ways in which at Delphi Dionysos merged with Python, 
Fontenrose observes (p. 380): “It may be true that both alike are derived from an 
ancient Mediterranean deity who assumed a different name and complexion in 
every region, perhaps in every village, and that the cult and name of Dionysos 
spread out from its native land and absorbed many of the cults that had worshipped 
the ancient god under other names.” 

The conjecture but carries one step farther the author's decision (already 
quoted) to use the name Python “merely as a convenient designation for Apollo's 
opponent without regard to sex or species.” And it involves fascinating possibilities 
with regard to the hazy relationship between polytheism and monotheism. For in 
effect it is suggesting a development whereby one god split into many. 

As regards the sheer dialectics of the case, is monotheism as monotheistic as we 
usually take it to be, and polytheism as polytheistic? Are Jewish Yahweh, Islam's 
Allah, the Johannine logos, and the Roman Deus Dominus all the “same God” 
under different names? Or, within Christianity, is there no difference between the 
God of a devout Catholic and the God of Jehovah's Witnesses, no difference 
between the benign God of a Unitarian and a severe, Calvinistic God who con- 
demns many wretched mortals to hellish suffering eternally? Or if the idea of “one” 
God spreads over many areas, and if that “one” God is necessarily conceived within 
the terms peculiar to each particular area, is this situation to be viewed as no 
different from, say, the choice of Baum or arbre, depending upon whether you 
would speak of trees to a German or a Frenchman? 
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The history of Mediterranean paganism is the history of gods whose attributes 
variously overlap upon one another, variously merging and dividing like language 
itself, with its many modes of “condensation” and “displacement” (modes of 
transformation not at all confined to the symbolism of myth, dream, and neurosis, 
but also present in symbol-systems at their most mature stage of development). 
The polytheistic nomenclature provided resources whereby any motive, habit, 
habitat, natural power, institution, or means of livelihood could by linguistic 
abstraction become a “god.” Often the process was hardly more than the effect we 
get by capitalizing a word, writing ““Thunder’’ instead of “thunder,” plus mythic 
personifying of such abstractions. Where we might go from “finance” to “Finance,” 
polytheism could readily go a step further, to the personal god, Plutus. In brief, 
polytheism could easily designate as gods many motives which monotheism would 
tend rather to define “a-theistically,” yet monotheistic theologians are wont to 
warn that men “make gods” of many such “godless” things, a proclivity which we 
might at least call “moral polytheism,” as distinct from an out-and-out ontological 
variety. 

On the other hand, the polytheistic personifying of motives made possible a kind 
of duplication that in turn pointed in the direction of monotheism. For if a desire 
could be either just that, or the action of a god of Desire, here was a situation 
whereby the gods were profoundly implicated in one another, since every personal 
motive experienced by them could also be treated as the action of whatever god 
was most directly associated with that motive (a situation whereby in effect two 
gods would be one). Conversely, one god becomes two when the Homeric epithet 
for Ares, “Warlike” (enyalios) is treated by later authors 2s a separate person, a 
subaltern of Ares. 

Also, obviously, where a combat myth figured, along with the fact that all gods 
had to be propitiated, there were further incentives for traits to overlap. Before we 
ever get to the ultimate problem of polar terms, there is the comparatively super- 
ficial fact that ambiguities and shifts of allegiance could confuse the allocation of 
favored and unfavored attributes. Hence, when all the versions and variants of a 
myth are collated, from sources that did not all represent the same attitude towards 
a given combat, Champion and Enemy are found to overlap, with corresponding 
confusion as regards the “perfect’’ distinction between “favored” and “unfavored”’ 
contestant. 

Hellenistic imperialism itself also provided a step towards the “monotheizing of 
polytheism” in that it tended to treat all gods simply as regional motives, each of 
which could be represented by its appropriate temple in the capital city. Such 
convergence of outlying deities provided a visual incentive for the sort of thinking 
that could culminate in the idea of a temple to “The Unknown God.” And this 
idea in turn could culminate in Paul's assurance to the Greeks that he represented 
precisely that God, the Deus absconditus of nascent Christian trinitarian mono- 
theism. 

But above all, note this sheerly linguistic fact: Whatever else gods are or are not, 
they are terms. And as terms their nature is such that, when you put all the gods 
together, you get a group with one over-all trait in common: Each of the many gods 
is divine, godly. Thus all the polytheistic nouns merge into one common mono- 
theistic adjective. 

So far as Greek was concerned, this adjective in turn could be transformed into 
a neuter noun, “the divine” (to theion). The same word, astoundingly enough, also 
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meant brimstone—and the related verb, theidd, meant: to smoke with brimstone, 
to fumigate, hence to purify, to hallow. This range of meanings seems spontane- 
ously to bring dragon and champion together! 

But note one further significant fact about a word for the “divine.” However 
generalized the idea of any particular god may be (as a term for powers or motives), 
the idea of the “divine” is still more highly generalized, since all words for partic- 
ular deities could be classed under this one head. But central to our theory of 
words is our concern with the mythic tendency to state logical priority in terms of 
the temporally prior, to define principles in terms of the primordial. Following this 
pattern, the “mythic” way to say that the one principle of the divine is logically 
prior to particular examples of it would be to say that monotheism “came first” and 
was broken down into polytheism, when the unitary principle of godhead got 
different names (and eventually different attributes) in different places. 

Thus, as seen from the logological point of view, you can “begin with” either 
monotheism or polytheism, depending upon whether you would stress the element 
of “the divine” that all gods have in common, or the theological differences that 
characterize people and peoples who supposedly worship the same God. 

We are not here discussing a question of theology as such. For present purposes, 
our concern is with the turn from mythos to logos (both of them originally words 
for ‘““‘word”’)—and thus from mythology to logology. We are trying to show how, as 
the approach through mythology led to over-all generalizations in mythic terms of 
Love and Death, so an approach through logology leads to overall generalizations 
in dialectical terms of composition and division, as shaped by the role of the 
negative and its translation into quasi-temporal terms of narrative combat. The 
problems of generalization underlying the author's paradigms, his reduction to 
Eros and Thanatos, his generalized use of the term “Python,” and his thoughts on 
a unitary principle of godhead possibly underlying the names for many gods, thus 
are seen to reach their peculiar kind of “perfection” in speculations on the shifting 
relation between polytheism and monotheism. a 

The book we have been considering (and using as our point of departure!) is so 
thorough, it admirably helps us to confront these issues. Thus, in closing, we would 
again admonish that we have been attempting to use the book, not to argue with it. 
If peace is ever to be attained in this world, it will be attained through an edu- 
cational system that can systematically study the principles underlying precisely the 
ways whereby man, the symbol-using animal, makes his peculiar contributions to 
the “combat myth,” in all its variations. 


NOTES 


* Quoted from “Dialectician’s Prayer,” reprinted in my Book of Moments (Hermes Publications, 
Los Altos, California, 1955), p. 41. 

® On scene-dgent ratio see my Grammar of Motives (New York, 1945), pp. 7 ff. 

* In my Grammar of Motives I reduce such loci to five: act, scene, agent, agency, and purpose. 

* Chapter IV, Section 15. 

® At various places in my Rhetoric of Motives (New York, 1950), I have aimed to show how the 
“Hierarchal” motive figures in the sense of mystery. 

* Chapter I, Section I. 
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Holda and the Venusberg 


PROBLEM in German folklore as yet unsolved is that of Frau Holda in 
her relationship to Venus. ' For nearly a century the theory has persisted that she 
existed as a goddess of love in the remote past of German history, luring men with 
her charms into her abode in a mountain, a situation which later found its extension 
in the well-known legend of the Venusberg with Venus as the seductress. According 
to proponents of this view Holda gradually disappeared from this role and 
deteriorated into a semi-malevolent old hag as the result of attacks made on her by 
Christian zealots in their attempt to eradicate pagan superstitions. Later, when the 
pantheon of Roman deities appeared on German soil Venus, it is argued, came to 
be identified with this legend and appropriated the role which rightly belonged to 
Holda. 

To my knowledge, the most recent attempt to establish Holda’s priority as 
enchantress over Venus on German soil is that of Hansjérg Koch. * In a piece of 
goliardic verse of the thirteenth century, “Stetit puella,”* he claims to see an 
allusion to an unnamed temptress, whom he identifies as Perhta, the popular figure 
of South German folklore. His arguments, applied to her, are supported by 
sufficient evidence to make them plausible. However, when he employs them in 
connection with Holda, in many respects Perhta’s counterpart in Central and 
North Germany, they fail to be convincing. In this study I should like to point out 
the major weaknesses in Koch's argument in the light of the information we have 
about Holda and to show that Holda did not appear in the role of temptress until 
sometime after the year 1600. 

The core of vulnerability in Koch’s presentation lies primarily in the following 
short statement which is intended as a clinching argument to a case that has been 
constructed until then on what may, at best, be labeled peripheral evidence: “Und 
dieser Zw6lftendamon Frau Perht und die mit ihr verwante Frau Holle wurden in 
der theologischen Literatur des Mittelalters haufig mit Venus glossiert. Dies beweist 
schon die Tannhiausersage, denn das Venus hier gleich Holda zu setzen ist, geht aus 
wenn auch spateren Zeugnissen unzweifelhaft hervor.” * The assertion that Venus 
is a frequent gloss for Holda in the theological literature of the Middle Ages is pure 
assumption. There is, to my knowledge, not a single instance where this can be 
documented. Furthermore, evidence from the seventeenth century—Koch with 
“spateren Zeugnissen” is referring to accounts of witchcraft trials held about the 
year 1630 5—is hardly adequate, in this case, to support a fact dating back to 1200 
or much earlier. This is especially true since Koch virtually ignores all the prime 
evidence about Holda that we have prior to 1600, evidence which militates strongly 
against a Holda-Seductress before that date. 

References to Frau Holda in literature before the seventeenth century are 
relatively few. In fact, before 1500 she is mentioned only four times. * The earliest 
reference dates from the first half of the thirteenth century and is of special interest 
because it is one of the very few before the seventeenth century that describes her 
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somewhat favorably. She is portrayed here as the Queen of Heaven tor whom the 
people set the table on the night of Christ’s Nativity so that she might help them. * 
In the sixteenth century she is mentioned a total of eighteen times, however with 
all the references, but three, being concentrated in Luther's writings. * Numerous 
scholars, notable among them Wolfgang Golther, have disputed this view of Holda 
as an early seductress; none, however, has examined and evaluated thoroughly 
enough the known references to Holda and employed them and other relevant 
evidence in his discussion of the Holda-Venus question. 

This study will confine itself, in the main, to the information found in Luther. 
The other references do not differ essentially from these and would in no way 
influence the conclusions reached. 

The references in Luther are of primary significance not only because of their 
number but because of their relationship to other pertinent information in his 
works. Superstitions involving Holda were and still are most pronounced in 
Saxony, Thuringia, and Hesse. Luther’s writings supply ample evidence that he 
was familiar with the folklore of that area and was fully acquainted with all the 
nuances of the Holda legends. He was born there, lived there all his life, and being 
of peasant stock moved in an atmosphere in which folktales and superstitions were 
daily fare. Of Luther's allusions to Holda the most frequent are those which 
portray her as the personification of reason as a hostile element in matters 
pertaining to faith.® It would be difficult to improve upon Luther's frequently 
quoted, vivid déScription of her in this role: “Hie tritt fraw hulde erfur mit der 
potznaszen die natur, und thar yhrem gott widerpellen und yhn lugen straffen, 
hengt umb sich yhren allten trewdellmarckt, den stroharnsch, das naturlich liecht, 
die vornunfft, den freyen willen, die naturlichen krefft, darnach die heydnische 
bucher und menschenlere, hebt an und scharret daher mit yhrer geygen .. . .”)° 
It is obvious that this undattering description would eliminate the possibility of a 
seductive Holda existing at Luther's time. If Koch’s assumption that Holda reigned 
as a goddess of love at some remote time in the past is coupled with the fact that 
she actually did enjoy that role at some time after the year 1600, how, then, is one 
to explain her complete disappearance from it for a period of several intervening 
centuries? Had Luther known of a bewitching Holda, one could expect that he 
would have exploited this concept to the fullest in his personification of her as 
human reason. Surely, an attractive Holda luring men from their faith would have 
been a decidedly more effective vehicle for his purposes than the hideous caricature 
in the passage cited above. 

That Holda as seductress is a more recent development is also attested by the 
ballad telling of Tannhauser in the Venusberg. Here, too, it is claimed Holda was 
the original temptress to be replaced later by Venus. An examination of the earliest 
versions of this ballad makes it difficult to accept Koch's argument of priority for 
Holda. The authoritative works on this subject, the collection of Erk-Béhme and 
the more recent one of John Meier, do not record a single Tannhauser-ballad 
containing Holda.* The earliest versions, those of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century, mention only Venus. Luther, as one might expect, was familiar with this 
ballad but in no way does he ever relate Holda to it. 

Another factor which has a bearing on Holda’s connection with the Venusberg 
is the part that the Hoerselberg plays in the Holda tradition. The Hoerselberg, 
near Eisenach, where Luther attended school for several years, is generally regarded 
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as one of the sites where the Venusberg is located and where Hvu!da holds court. 
For this Luther's Table Talk, the source of many an interesting and colorful item 
about Luther and his time, provides us with some welcome information. An item 
of the year 1546 relates how one evening some Thuringian noblemen were hunting 
rabbits on the Hoerselberg, shooting eight pf them. After arriving home they hung 
them up only to discover the following morning that the rabbits had been 
transformed into horses’ skulls. * On another occasion, commenting on a super- 
stition related by his wife, Luther refers to it as an illusion originating with the 
devil, similar to those circulating about the Hoerselberg. '* There are implications 
for the Holda-Seductress question to be drawn from these accounts. Since tales of 
weird happenings on the Hoerselberg were common at that time it would appear 
obvious that one about Holda as seductress would have been alluded to at some 
time or the other in Luther's writings or perhaps in some other literature of that 
period. The legend of Tannhauser in the Venusberg with Venus as the seductress 
was one of the most popular of the day. How is it that Holda never appears in it? 
The fact that she does not, even under circumstances where one could expect it, is 
indication enough, it seems, that she had not come into the role by that time. The 
implications are, however, that the Hoerselberg was fertile ground for the develop- 
ment of superstitions and that Holda in the Venusberg (Hoerselberg) was a folktale 
that came into being at a later date. 

If one concludes that Holda did not exist as seductress at an early period in 
German history and that her appearance in the Venusberg occurs only after the 
year 1600, there still remains the intriguing question of how she managed to get 
there at all. To arrive at an answer to this requires some speculation. Information 
on this subject is adequate, however, to permit one to propose a plausible solution 
to it. Catalogues of superstition (A berglaubensverzeichnisse) and sermons from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century afford excellent examples of mutations that 
took place in superstitions. These changes, as a rule, resulted either from one 
superstition being confused with another or from the personages themselves being 
substituted for or sharing with another their place in a given tale. These changes 
came about more often by oral than by written transmission, a process one can 
readily observe in the study of folksongs. Klapper, for instance, records how Holda 
came to be associated with a folktale of French origin because a scribe erroneously 
substituted her name for that of Domina Abundia mentioned in the original 
manuscript. } Luther, in a sermon on the Ten Commandments (1518), which reads 
in part like a catalogue of superstitions, provides us with a fine example of how 
tales of superstition became confused in the minds of the people. In this instance 
it is Venus and Herodias, who are assigned a role in a folktale normally associated 
only with Holda. The passage is especially significant for our purposes since it is 
the first record of Holda and Venus being mentioned in the same context: “Dicitur, 
apud aliquos quandam dominam, alios Herodiadem, alios dominam Hulde, Alios 
Venerem, per annum circum vehi ac velut lustralem februum peragere, Quae 
hospitibus suis relinquat vel carbones vel quisquilias currus sui, quae postea 
inveniuntur esse aurum et argentum.’!* Common to Herodias, Holda, and Venus 
at that time were the superstitions relating to nocturnal flights through the skies 
and to visitations of various kinds. It is quite possible that this similar activity on 
the part of Holda and Venus caused the identities of the two to be fused and was 
the bridge for the eventual transfer of Holda to the Venusberg. Holda—her very 
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name suggests the composite attribute expressed in English with the words “kind,” 
“gracious,” “lovely’—was not entirely the caricature drawn by Luther. When she 
first appears on the literary scene it is in the role of a beautiful benefactress. 
Although attacks on her person obscured her beauty they did not rob her of her 
good name nor did they completely divest her of the commendable trait of benefi- 
cence. This trait is seen in the first mention of her in the thirteenth century, appears 
in the sixteenth century in Luther, and, this is significant, in the first account of her 
in the Venusberg in 1630. In the latter, Holda’s principal activities are giving 
advice to those present, and bathing and binding up the lame and the maimed. 
The red thread of continuity running through the centuries is not her allure but 
her inclination to be of service. The scene in the Venusberg is that of purgatory, not 
that of an orgy of love. The sole erotic element is confined to the statement that 
“fraw Holt were von forn her wie ein fein weibsmensch, aber hinden her wie ein 
holer baum von rauhen rinden.” 

After examining the evidence about Holda one is inclined to regard the Venus- 
berg scene of 1630 as an initial stage in Holda’s subsequent development into a 
full-fledged Venus-like seductress. For if we were to assume that she existed as such 
at an earlier period—this could only be an assumption since there is no proof that 
she did—then the account of the year 1630 would indicate that she had retrogressed 
in that role. How would one, then, explain the position she enjoys later as a 
traditional goddess of love on the same level as Venus? That she managed to regain 
the lofty position she once held after spending several centuries completely 
divorced from it is too much of a coincidence to be credible. One can only conclude, 
from the firm evidence available, that Holda as a seductress did not exist prior to 
1600. 


NOTES 


‘ Principal sources for information about Holda are Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, ed. 
Elard H. Meyer, 4th ed., 3 vols. (Giitersloh, 1876-1877); Wolfgang Golther, Handbuch der ger- 
manischen Mythologie (Leipzig, 1895); Viktor Waschnitius, “Perht, Holda und verwandte Gestal- 
ten,” Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Philosoph-Historische 
Klasse, 174, Bd. 2. Abh., 1913. S. 1-184; Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, hrsg. von 
Hanns Bachtold-Stéubli, VI (Berlin u. Leipzig, 1934-1935), “Perhta.” 

* Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, LX1I (1937), 151-179. 

* Carmina Burana, hrsg. von A. Hilka und O. Schumann, 3 vols. (Heidelberg, 1930-1941), No. 138. 

* Beitrage, p. 167. 

* The material pertinent to this subject has been excerpted by W. Crecelius from the minutes of 
the witchcraft trials held in the state of Hesse and published by him in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, hrsg. von J. W. Wolf, I (1853), 272-277. 

* Three of the references are found in Joseph Klapper, “Deutscher Volksaberglaube in Schlesien 
in Altester Zeit,” Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, hrsg. von Theodor 
Siebs, Band XVII, Erstes Heft (Breslau, 1915), pp. 36, 48, 52. The fourth is recorded in Stephan von 
Landskrona, Himmelstrass (1484). For the latter see Wolfgang Stammler, Die deutsche Literatur 
im Mittelalter; Verfasserlexikon, IV (Berlin, 1951), 274. 

* See my “Is Frau Holda the Virgin Mary?” German Quarterly, XXIX, 80-84. 

* Martin Luther, Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar, 1883 ff.); subséquent references to 
Luther will be from this edition, which will be indicated by WA. For a complete list of all the 
references to Holda found in Luther see my “Frau Holda as the Personification of Reason,” 
Philological Quarterly, XXXII (1953), 446-448. 

* See footnote 8. 

” WA, X, part I (*), p. 326. 

“ Ludwig Erk und Franz Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort, 1 (Leipzig, 1893), 39-49; John Meier, 
Deutsche Volkslieder. Balladen (Berlin und Leipzig, 1935), pp. 145-161. (Deutsche Volkslieder mit 
ihren Melodien, hrsg. vom Deutschen Volksliedarchiv, I, 1.) 

* WA, XXX, 3, p. 289. 
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Holda and the Venusberg 


WA. Tischreden, IV, 4040. 

4 WA. Tischreden, V1, 6831. 

* “Deutscher Volksaberglaube,” p. 48. 

” WA, I, 406. “It is said by some that a certain woman, Herodias by name, identified by others 
as Dame Holda, and by still others as Venus, travels about during the year as if performing a 
purification ceremony, leaving behind for her hosts pieces of coal or rubbish that fall from her 
wagon, objects which later are found to be gold and silver.” 


State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lowa 


INDEX OF AMERICAN FOLK LEGENDS 


The newly created Center for the Study of Comparative Folklore and 
Mythology at the University of California at Los Angeles has announced 
the preparation of a standard index of American folk legends, under the 
direction of Wayland D. Hand. In addition to treating the predominant 


Anglo-American stocks of legendry, the staff of the Center will also index 


foreign stocks that have lived on in the new homeland. The Center will be 


grateful for bibliographical references to deposits of local legends of all 
kinds, and also saints legends, particularly such as may be found in ephem- 


eral publications and other fugitive sources. 
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GERTRUDE P. KURATH 


Calling the Rain Gods 


HE Pueblo Indians depend on the good graces of the rain gods.’ The 
Pueblos near the Rio Grande River in New Mexico receive more moisture 
than the Zuhi or Hopi, thanks to the river and to irrigation, but they too live in an 
arid land with erratic rainfall. At all times they are grateful for moisture in any 
form—even a cloudburst—but they need it most at planting time in March and 
April, and at corn ripening and harvest in July and August. Along the Rio Grande, 
the Keresan-speaking Pueblos between Santa Fe and Albuquerque need rain more 
than the Tewa north of Sante Fe, because their environment is lower and drier and 
because they have in recent times become less dependent on modern jobs than the 
Tewa. 

Consequently their ceremonies calling rain gods retain considerable importance. 
The Keresans speak of the four rain gods as Shitwana. These correspond to the 
Hopi Kachina, Zufii Shiwanakwe and Tewa Oxuwah, though they are not as 
inclusive in their functions as the Kachina.* They occupy an exalted position in the 
Keresan pantheon. Associated with the four directions, the four important Shiwana 
come from the North, West, South, and East, and are associated, respectively, with 
winter and the color yellow, spring and blue, summer and red, fall and white. 
A special god brings lightning.’ These anthropomorphic supernaturals live in the 
sky,* in wenima, which is often compared to the Christian heaven. From the sky 
they can bring snow, rain, clouds, fog. To the Keres the northern and western 
Shiwana are the most vital, because most precipitation comes from the Jemez 
mountains to the north and west. They also give “extended blessings such as health, 
life, and everything for the welfare of man.’’® 

They are invoked in secret masked ceremonies, in which the masks infuse the 
spirit of the Shiwana into the dancers.® In winter and spring they are also called in 
unmasked rain dances by men. In late spring and summer they receive the homage 
of the entire population in the so-called Tablita or Corn Dance, termed dyastvekuc 
in Keresan. The most famous Corn Dances, which are open to the White spectator, 
follow Easter Sunday and celebrate the pueblo’s Saint’s Day, for instance, San 
Felipe on | May, Cochiti on 14 July, Santo Domingo on 4 August.? The startlingly 
beautiful celebrations have been described in a plentiful literature.* Hence they 
require only a general review of the dance events, so that attention can focus on the 
aspects most obviously addressed to the Shiwana. 

Course of Events. All day long two groups make alternate appearances from 
different kivas—the two moieties, squash and turquoise, representing summer and 
winter ceremonial dichotomy. At the end they often combine. The dance group 
may include from twelve to two hundred men, women, and children. The special 
chorus of singers and drummers varies from seven to seventy older men. On certain 
occasions a banner bearer leads the array, and two goups of sacred clowns, koshare 
and kwirana, weave in and out among the dancers. 

Each appearance or set lasts about twenty minutes and is repeated at the other 
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part of the plaza, which provides the setting. Each set contains two dances, a slow 

one and a fast one.* During the slow dance the singers’ chorus leads the dancers 

from the kiva to the plaza in a counterclockwise circuit. The dancers trot along by 

twos or fours in couples, with the women and girls to the left and back of the men 

and boys. The drums give the beat for the step and for the motion of the men who 
‘shake gourd rattles and the women who dip evergreen boughs. 

During a musical pause after the entrance, the singers form an arc and the 
dancers face each other in two lines, in preparation for the fast dance or dyastvekuts 
proper, with its follow-the-leader formations. 

In the fast dance the women follow their partners, sometimes in groups of three 
couples, through elaborate formations. They cross over and circle. Meanwhile the 
chorus marks time and gesticulates. The clowns also gesticulate but individualist- 
ically, not in unison like the chorus. 

All aspects have been carefully rehearsed. On traditional patterns special songs 
are composed and the formations are fitted to the phrasing of the songs. The slow 
song has four themes, each repeated. The fast song has three themes, alternating 
and repeated in a pattern as follows—A ABBAABBCCBBCCBB. Symbolic 
texts are composed to fit the traditional pattern and the particular phrasing. 

Examples of the symbolic texts and their associated concepts and gestures refer 
to the Pueblo of Cochiti, thanks to one of the eminent composers. 

Concept. The concept in all songs follows more or less the following course: 

1) The singers address the Shiwana, call them from wénima. 

2. The Shiwana form clouds and bring moisture from the four directions 

(mentioned specifically in parts B of the fast dance). 


3) They beautifully cover the ground with moisture and thereby fertilize the 
fields. 


4) The people are thankful for the growing crops (this idea is implied in the 
term k’d*name). 

5) The Shiwana are beautifully talking and singing. 

The concepts are expressed in highly ceremonial language, which has its 

counterpart in symbolic gestures. 

Gestures. In upright posture, the singers gesture in levels which express the 
intent, as shown in the table.’® As song and concept levels coincide, they follow the 
melodic contour in a general way. During passages of nonsense syllables, they pump 
with their hands, usually at waist level, or overhead. Mimetic gestures use four 
levels, corresponding to concepts as follows: 

1) The highest level, overhead, is for the sky, the four directions, wénima. The 
singer points literally to the direction mentioned in the text. If he is facing 
north but mentions the west, he points with his right hand across his face, 
or he turns to look west and point forward. To lure the rain gods and clouds 
he beckons with a circling of the wrist. To invoke lightning he zigzags down- 
ward. 

The second highest level, the area in front of the face, is for the shiwana, 
the clouds and fog. For shiwana the palms are forward and sway to left and 
to right. For clouds the hands mold the air. To express the speaking or 
singing of the shiwana the right hand carries from the mouth horizontally 
forward. 

The third level, from shoulder to waist, is for the people, the pueblo, the 
sacred lake, respectively, downward and forward, with both palms. For 
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kd’name the hands descend through this area, palms toward body, as this 
term for “beautiful” also implies “thanks.” 

4) At and below waist level are the horizontal fields, symbolized by a sweeping 
forward motion, and the ground and seeds. For growing crops the right palm 
scoops upward to waist level, or higher. 

The all-important rain falls through all areas, by a vertical motion with lowered 

palms. 


Level Concept Design Hands 

1 Sky 
Directions diagonal up R__ index point 
Lightning zigzag down palmtoL 
Rain bringers 
Shiwana lateral R, L paims forward 

forward, horizontal R index lead 

Clouds, fog lateral arc R, L palms in 
People 
Thanks vertical down R, L palms up, then in 
Ground 
Fields for'd, horizontal R, L palms down 
Crops grow vertical up R palm up 
Rain falls vertical down R, L palms in or down 


Sonc TExTs 

Slow Dance 

A. kayu wényima kdé?’owa térasu $i-wana 
early this morning from wenima from a beautiful lake arise shiwana 
geanaya Satuwityanisa heheya heheya 
their mother is preparing her offspring 
koétyityi kémeSe tiwe kadcanoma skéwiyatanoma hina hina 
Cochiti to visit (she) lures (them) so it will rain it is being prepared 

. Repeat 

yane yane yahehdo ha héya héya yawe’'a_ wé’awiyd 
tuwe tyityu Si-wana k?éhname hénatye tyuwesa héyawina 
called from north the shiwana beautifully clouds are luring for the fields 
winaya... 
tiwe punyi Siwana  k?édhname héa3j tyaweda héyawina 
called from west the shiwana beautifully fog are luring for the fields 
héyawina  hdaheydne hahawi hawi _—sihéyawina héya heya 
$i-wana khac4-noma 
the shiwana are speaking 

D. Si-wana  kbuyuta-noma 
the shiwana are singing 


Fast Dance 

A. ...héhayfha... 
kaweStimay6 Siwana hénatye  tyiwesa  hahiya 
the northern shiwana_ clouds are luring 
cipinay6 Siwana héya3j  tyiwesa hahiya 
the western shiwana fog are luring 
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.tyityu Siwana mdmokanyite kadcanoma 
from the north shiwana with thunder and lightning make rain 
.punyi siwana  mdmokdanyite ka<anoma 
from the north shiwana with thunder and lightning make rain 
A’. 
oho... ha... kunyi $i-wana katanyite ka¢anoma 
from the south shiwana are making raindrops so it will rain 
oho... ha...  hanyi Si-wana katanyite k4¢anoma 
from the east... 
héhayi héhayiha hinenéya hinenéya hapime hapime hapimé hapime hapime 
wiyanahéyo $i-wana khaca4-noma 
the shiwana are speaking 
wiyanahéyo Siwana  khuyutd4-noma ara 
the shiwana are singing 


Paraphrase of the Meaning. The composer paraphrased the contents, as exact 
translation is almost impossible. Each composition varies the details. 

1. Slow Song. “Early today at dawn in the home of the rain gods, the mother 
of the rain makers is preparing her children to come forth to bring clouds, on over 
the outside world, which is the earth, into the cornfields, at the same time singing 
a beautiful song. ‘I am now coming forth,’ the rain spirit is singing. The song tells 
of the beginnings, has to do with the rising of the sun, tells about the spirits or rain 
makers, which the people pray to with singing and dancing. The song terminates. 
The people have gotten their rains. Plant life has received the life-giving waters 
which the spirits have brought.” 

2. Fast Song. “It is similar to the first song, with different words. It is about 
the rain makers, the clouds, coming from the north and the other directions; about 
the process of forming the clouds, to pay a visit to the Pueblos, to answer the 
prayers, for rain in the summer, snow in the winter. The singer is calling the 
Shiwana to bring wellbeing to the fields, where he planted corn, squash. The rain 
has come beautifully, irrigating the plants. The people are thankful, as the Shiwana 
sing. 


NOTES 


+ This is a revision of a paper presented to the American Folklore Society at the Madison, 
Wisconsin meetings 9 September 1957, titled “Invocations Mimed for the Shiwana.” The field work 
in the spring of 1957 was financed by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 
The American Philosophical Society commissioned tape recordings of songs and translations of the 
text. Hans Kurath aided in the study of the Keresan texts and transcriptions. 

* They resemble the four rain gods of the Aztecs, the Tlalocs. 

* Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (University of Chicago Press, 1939) , I, 208. 

* For Keresan pantheon, see also Leslie A. White, The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, American 
Anthropological Association. Memoir, XLIII (1935), 88. 

* Erminie W. Voegelin, “shiwana or shiwanna,” in Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and 
Legend, ed. M. Leach (Funk and Wagnalls, 1950), II, 1390. 

* Fr. Noél Dumarest, Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico, American Anthropological Association 
Memoir, VI, No. 3 (1919), 137-236, 145 and 175. 

* Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, has compiled calendars. See also G. Kurath, “North American 
Indian Summer Festivals,” The Folklorist, V, No. 2 (Manchester, England, 1958-1959), 220-221, and 
“Winter Calendar of Pueblo Indian Dances, New Mexico,” ibid., No. 3, pp. 247-249. 

* See Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion; Charles H. Lange, “Tablita, or Corn, Dances of the Rio 
Grande Pueblo Indians,” Texas Journal of Science, TX (1957), 59-74. 
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* The movements are choreographed in Kurath’s appendix to Charles H. Lange, The Pueblo of 
Cochii, Past and Present (University of Texas Press, 1960), and in G. Kurath, “Notation of a 
Pueblo Indian Corn Dance,” Dance Notation Record, VIL, No. 4 (1957) , 9-10. 

*” Parsons comments on the symbolic gestures, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 390. 
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MARGARET SCHEVILL LINK 


From the Desk of 
Washington Matthews 


if N the summers of 1949 and 1950 I had the fortunate opportunity of examining 
the contents of the desk of Dr. Washington Matthews (1842-1905). I had studied 
the works of Matthews and knew of him as the most important of the early 
observers of Navajo life and ritual. The ceremony of The Mountain Chant for the 
Bureau of Ethnology (1887), Navajo Legends (1897), and The Night Chant (1902), 
for the American Museum of Natural History—not to mention numerous magazine 
articles and pamphlets on the Navajo language, the history of the tribe, various 
aspects of the religious complex, including myths, songs, prayers, and paintings, 
order of the rites, and so on—had engaged my interest since 1920, the year in which 
I had first encountered this extraordinary people. 

On the death of Matthews in 1905 the contents of his desk and some unfinished 
work had been given to the Anthropology Department of the University of 
California. In his last years he had been an invalid in a wheel chair, continuing 
his work as best he could. Phoebe Apperson Hearst had supplemented his army 
pension with a monthly check, and it was understood between them that he would 
leave his unfinished studies to the Berkeley department, in which she had been 
interested for a long time. There in an improvised building of corrugated iron 
had been deposited her valuable Egyptian and other collections—still largely 
unpacked in 1950—and here, in a cupboard behind wired fronts, were placed the 
contents of Dr. Matthews’s desk. Some of his unfinished studies had, in the mean- 
time, been given to Pliny Earle Goddard. 

In correspondence with Alfred Kroeber, the recently retired head of the Anthro- 
pology Department, who was that year at Columbia University, I had received 
permission to examine the Matthews papers. With the cooperation of Dr. Theodore 
McCown, then head of the department, I started to work in a corner of the tiny 
office of Mary Ann Whipple, who was secretary to the department of Anthropology. 
There were boxes of old newspapers, notebooks, bundles of letters, photographs, 
and clippings, which no one seemed to have classified to that date. I soon realized 
that with only the limited time of my summers in Berkeley I would be able to 
concentrate on only a few of these tempting bundles. Kroeber had written me that 
all linguistic material was to be handled by Harry Hoijer later. 

Three discoveries which may interest the general reader or the specialized 
student in Navajo material were made. The first pertains to a series of photographs 
of a son of Washington Matthews, the second was a pamphlet on the suppressed 
part of The Mountain Chant, and the third was a notebook in which a Navajo 
chant was recorded as a version of the Hojéni Hatal, the female half of the Beauty 
Chantway, which | append at the end of this article. 
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As I looked at the photographs | was interested in pictures of a baby boy, a 
youth in a baseball suit, a young man, taken at Oberlin, and so on, from which 
all names and dates had been carefully scratched. Since I had long been interested. 
in writing a biography of Washington Matthews and had gathered material from 
all the available sources, I had been in correspondence with a member of Dr. 
Matthews’ family. Therefore I discovered the photographs to be of Berthold 
Matthews, the son of Washington Matthews and the daughter of an Hidatsa chief. 
At Fort Berthold on the Upper Missouri Dr. Matthews had written a grammar and 
dictionary of the Hidatsa language, following his appointment there as U.S. Army 
Surgeon shortly after his service in the Civil War. There also he had married, but 
his young wife died of tuberculosis soon after the birth of his son. Dr. Matthews 
cared scrupulously for this son, his only child, during the long lifetime of Berthold 
Matthews. In 1880 he was assigned as Post Surgeon to Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 
and in 1887 he married Caroline Wutherspoon, the daughter of a retired army 
officer. She was his constant companion until his death in 1905. But this is matter 
for a biography of Dr. Matthews. 

The second discovery was a small pamphlet called “The Suppressed Part of 
The Mountain Chant,” published at Fort Wingate in 1892, five years after his 
report on The Mountain Chant for the Bureau of Ethnology. On page 441 in his 
report he referred all qualified students to apply to the Bureau of Ethnology for 
the material he did not see fit to include. The suppressed part is a description of 
the sexual acts performed on the ninth night of the chantway by the dancers 
around the fire in “the great circle of branches.” Many students had applied for this 
material through the years but had always been refused, for one reason or another. 
But to conjecture about Matthews’ reasons for his reticence on sexual matters is 
perhaps also matter for his biography. 

The third discovery, the chant recorded as a version of the Hojéni Hatal, in the 
notebook, was in Matthews’s handwriting and had been dictated to him by Old 
Torlino, a medicine man of that chant, on 28 October 1893. But why had 
Matthews not published this material? 

In my many visits to the Navajo reservation I had developed a great interest in 
the Beauty Chantway. Lorenzo Hubbell of Oraibi had told me much about the 
female half of it and its sand paintings. He said that the male half of it was called 
The Chant of Heavenly Beauty and the female half The Chant of Earthly Beauty. 
Both parts contained songs or prayers in an unknown language which the medicine 
man learned syllable by syllable. The male haif of it seemed to be obsolete as he, 
Lorenzo, had never heard of it being given. He thought it was necessary to realize 
that the word for “beauty’’ was used in a much more comprehensive way than it 
was in ordinary English. To “The People” it meant beauty within as well as 
without in the external world, peacefulness within as well as without, physical as 
well as mental fitness, in short, a state of harmonious being in the earth person, and 
perfect adjustment between the creative energy of the gods and themselves. 

He took me to visit my friends Laura and Sidney Armer at their home near 
Black Mountain in the western part of the reservation. There I saw their collection 
of sand paintings, some of them of the Beauty Chant. The paintings had many 
snakes in them, large and small snakes, crooked and straight snakes, grandmother 
snakes and coiled snakes, the representation of which was supposed to be too 
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powerful for the “Earth People” to assimilate. The serpent seemed to be a symbol 
of lightning for the Navajos, therefore connected with the storm and much desired 
rain. 

A medicine man had told me that if 1 would come back four autumns in suc- 
cession he would make for me the sixteen paintings of the Hojéni Hatdl. Un- 
fortunately I was not able to carry out this time-consuming procedure. But I had 
heard a version of the myth in the meantime, and was able to read Mary C. Wheel- 
wright’s version which had been given to her by Hosteen Gahni, of which she 
published a shorter form in 1951. The myth sometimes began with four animals 
on a journey, the bear and snake, and the turtle and frog. Later concentrating on 
the bear man and snake man, it branched off into parts of The Mountain Chant 
and the Hojéni Hatal. The latter seemed to be one of the few myths which 
concerned a heroine instead of a hero archetype. She was called Snake Woman. 

In an article for a magazine called The Land of Sunshine (vol. IX, 1898), 
Matthews wrote about his belief that the Navajos had had a serpent rite, even as 
their neighbors, the Hopis, had and have a serpent rite. He thought that both 
peoples had derived much of this material from common sources, the inhabitants 
of pueblos and cliff dwellings then in ruin in New Mexico and Arizona. In this 
article called “Serpent Worship Among The Navajos,” he describes a sand painting 
with snakes in it usually made in The Mountain Chant but belonging originally 
to the rite of Hojoni Hatal, the female part of The Beauty Chant. He had 
concluded that this latter ceremony embodied the formal part of Navajo ophiola- 
try, that it had been in the past the Navajo snake rite. 

Since he had never published what for a time he thought to be its myth we must 
realize that he soon discovered it to be a variant of the Origin Myth, or creation 
story, which he published later in Navajo Legends. He had never seen the Hojéni 
Hatdl performed. He decided it was rarely given among the Navajo, and he thought 
that few of its priests survived. 

How interested Matthews would have been in the recent publication of 
Beautyway by Father Berand Haile, Maud Oakes, Laura Armer and Leland C. 
Wyman (1957)! But one must add here in memory of this Irish poet, artist and 
investigator, that he would not have agreed with the statement on page 156 that 
the name of the Beauty Chant referred to the beauty of the white sands on which 
Snake Woman travelled. But he would have thought that in the similarity of 
material with the Jicarillo Apache Holiness Rite, which Father Berard pointed out, 
there was indeed the connotation of holiness. 

There are probably other discoveries to be made by consulting the contents of 
the desk of Washington Matthews. They are now deposited in the Museum of 
Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa Fe. When I told Mary Wheelwright of their 
presence at the University of California she asked for their transfer to Santa Fe. 
In 1951 this was accomplished. 


Hojont HATAL 


The Female Beauty Chant (Qojéni Qacdl), 
as told to Washington Matthews, 
28 October 1893, by Old Toriino. 
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In a note of 25 November 1893, Matthews writes that Old Torlino told him he 
had been treating a man with a part of the Hojéni Hatal, so evidently extracts 
can be made of the ceremony. The picture (made) contained a bear, fish and frogs. 
Long ago the man or his father had killed these animals and the present pains 
inside the man were attributed to this killing. 


The world is not round; is flat. Men came from a lower world to the middle of 
this one. First Man, First Woman, Coyote and Hastyésini were the first to come up. 
They stole the young of the Great Otter, Tiehdltsodi. His fur is such as the Utes 
wear on their hair. He is an otter. They saw a great water rising, then four ridges 
of water. The water in the east was black, in the south, blue, in the west, yellow, 
and in the north, white. (He made a picture of the four waters and Tiehdltsodi.) 

The Great Reed People were sent to the east to see what the dark apparition was 
which was approaching. They returned to First Man and First Woman and said, 
“It is a flood of black water."” The Blue Corn People were sent south, and said, 
“It is a flood of blue water.” The Yellow Corn People went west, and said, “It is a 
flood of yellow waters.” The Mixed Corn People went north, and said, “It is a 
flood of many colored waters.” 

So they placed the four mountains from the former world, Jemez, Taylor, San 
Francisco and San Juan. First Man planted spruce, pine and a reed, but they did 
not grow high enough. Then they took four reeds from each of the four sacred 
mountains and planted them on a hill in the center. From these a great reed of 
twelve joints grew. Then all The People gathered to enter it. Spider wove partitions 
in the reed. The Red Ants went in first and the Spider wove a partition over them. 
Then the Yellow Ants went in, then the Dark Ants, then the Wood Ants.* Then 
came the Bear, the Big Snake, the Wolf and the Mountain Lion, and these four 
had a talk. They said the reed was growing too fast. It was leaving the earth. First 
Man and First Woman said to let it grow, that they might as well leave the earth. 
Then First Man and First Woman and all the other animals climbed into the reed, 
and it grew until it reached the floor of another world. Here First Man asked all the 
digging animals to help so Wolf, Coyote, Badger and Bear all began to dig. When 
water began to drip down on them from above they knew they had struck the upper 
waters. They sent Locust to go through them and see how wide and deep they were. 
He made a shaft through the soft mud like a chimney. 

When Locust arrived at the surface of the new world he saw four birds, four 
cranes or grebes or swans. There was a black one in the east, a blue one in the 
south, a yellow one in the west, and a white one in the north. They all ran at 
Locust. “This is our country,” they said. “What are you doing here?” “It is going 
to be my country,” he replied. “Well, can you do what we can do?’’ they asked. 
The black and blue cranes shoved arrows made of eagle plumes down their throats 
and up their arms, pulling them out in other directions. “Do this and you may 
share the land,” they said. Locust shoved his vitals high in his chest (the thorax, 
the largest part of him). Locust then drew the arrow through his chest from right 
to left and back again. (Repeat four times for four directions.) Then the cranes 
challenged him to an ax-cutting contest, and the yellow and white cranes hit Locust 
so that the blow glanced off his cheeks, and this accounts for his very narrow face. 

The birds flew away, and the waters subsided except to the south, and that is 
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why none of the waters of the land of The People run south to this day. Gandskidi 
(the Mt. Sheep Man) came up next and struck the waters with his wand. First Man 
and First Woman and the other people found themselves standing on an island 
which was too small for them. As they held a council they saw the horns of Water 
Monster appearing through the waters. Coyote and Hastyésini, the Black God of 
Fire, had stolen the twins of Tiehdltsodi, the Water Monster. Coyote made a 
gesture with his lips to Hastyésini. First Man understood the sign. Hastyésini was 
lying on a blanket roll of black cloud, and First Man seized the roll and shook it. 
The twins of Water Monster dropped out. First Man ordered the people to prepare 
a black shell as large as his two outspread arms and to fill it with sacred pollen from 
the young otters (just as they pollenize with bluebirds today) and to put the young 
on the shell, and place it on the horns of Water Monster. When they did this the 
waters began to subside. The pollen which had been sprinkled on the water babies 
was a magical substance which they (The People) divided equally. It brought 
them rain, game and many good things. 

But the ground was still too muddy to travel on, so First Man and Coyote went 
to beg the assistance of the Winds. The Black Wind blew from the east, the Blue 
Wind from the south, the Yellow Wind from the west, and the White Wind from 
the north. So the Winds blew for four days until the land was nearly dry. (The 
Wind Song comes here from the Hojéni.) Badger was the first to walk out on the 
land, but it was still muddy and that accounts for his black feet and waddling walk. 
He came back and reported the earth as too soft, so they all began to plant trees 
and grasses—all the kinds we see now were planted in four days. The Squirrel 
People planted the pines, the Weasel People planted the spruce, the Beaver People 
the willows. Pines, spruce, willows and poplars were planted. At the end of four 
days everyone was stiff and sore from working so much so they said, “Let's have a 
sweat bath and build a sweat house the way we used to do in the lower world.” 
So they sent to the Beaver for wood, to the Mountain Sheep People for stones, to 
the Grey Moth (sot-sén) for fire and to the Otter for water. (The Sweat House 
songs come here). There were four curtains for the four doors of the sweat house, 
a curtain of daylight, a curtain of blue sky, a curtain of yellow sky and a curtain of 
white sky. They sang songs as they went into the sweat house, and inside also, and 
when they came out of it. (The sweat house was supposed to be standing on an 
‘island on a lake in the San Juan Mountains when the Navajos were taken to Fort 
Sumner.) 

Then they arranged to plant the corn. First Man, First Woman, and Salt Woman 
showed the People how to do this. They laid the white corn down with black clouds 
and male rain. The yellow corn was laid down with black fog and female rain. 
The blue corn was planted with blue lightning, and the all-colored corn with black 
lightning, black cloud and black mist. Planting on very wet ground they covered 
all with moss, and the Otter promised to keep everything wet. 

(They said) “Let us make the mountains such as we had in our former world.” 
First Man had brought parts of the earth from the four mountains of the former 
world, so now he placed four buckskins and placed earth upon them. There had 
been six mountains in lower world.* The first mountain was made of clay mixed 
with white shell beads, the second mountain was made of clay mixed with turquoise 
beads, the third mountain was mixed with haliotis shell, the fourth mountain was 
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mixed with black beads, the fifth mountain with all kinds of valuables, and the 
sixth mountain with all kinds of beads. Many songs were sung for the making of 
the mountains. There were six men singing them, one for each mountain. 


Long ago he thought of it. 

Long ago he spoke of it. 

This chief of mountains he brought up with him. 
Great Chief of the mountains. 

The great chief mountain is rising. 

The great chief mountain is standing up high. 
Now he stands resting in the sky. 

Now the Great Chief of the mountains is satisfied. 

Gods or spirits were placed to dwell in each mountain while they were on the 
buckskins. When the songs were over they picked up the mountains and walked to 
place them in the four directions. Two other mountains stayed in the center of the 
the mountains. There were six men singing them, one for each mountain. 


Tsisnadzini White Shell Boy and Girl. 
Tsotsil Turquoise Boy and Girl. 
San Francisco Mts. Abalone Shell Boy and Girl. 
San Juan (Depentsa) ... Black Jet Boy and Girl. 
Dsilnaogil All Goods Boy and Girl. 
Tsolihi . ...... All Beads Boy and Girl. 


Four people went to live in Dsilnaogil, First Man, First Woman, Salt Woman 
and First Woman's granddaughter. They wandered round and round this moun- 
tain. The granddaughter of First Woman was lonely, and made use of a piece of 
petrified wood in her vagina to make herself pregnant. This caused the birth of 
Yeitso, the first great monster. He was born on top of this mountain. She was a 
wanderer, not a homemaker. While she wandered she used this stone. Later she 
found an antelope’s horn which she liked better, and the result of this was Teélget. 
Again she used a turkey quill, and the result was (the) Tsenahale. The fourth time 
she used the muscles of a Rocky Mt. sheep’s leg near the foot. And the result of this 
was Tsegaholcilgdle. Next time she used the amole root, and a small light- 
complexioned woman was born. She was a niece of Cikecanatlehi. (She was called) 
Vulva Woman. Her vulva could flap and cut like a knife and emasculate the man 
who would try to ravish her. Then the little Snow People who blind your eyes, 
Nahgani. Then came the Binagdni, two parents and six children. All of these 
monsters desired to hurt man. 

Yeitso took a big basket and went hunting men to the south of his home. 
Tsegaholcilgahli went to the foothills of the San Juan Mts. where a trail ran along 
a precipice, and kicked men over this precipice. Vulva Woman decided to settle 
down near Goyétli where there was a great blue house. 

First Man, First Woman and Salt Woman continued to live on Dsilnaogil. Once 
a black cloud descended over the mountain Tcoli, (Tsolihi) for four days. First 
Man said surely something had happened over there. They went over to see. First 
Woman approached from the east and wound four times around it. At the top she 
found a girl baby who was the daughter of Earth Mother and Sky Father. As she 
picked up the child it began to cry and did not stop until First Woman arrived 
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home. Salt Woman wanted the baby, too, so they all nursed her. Sun also sent 
pollen for her. 

In twelve days she was a big girl and in eighteen days she had her first menstrua- 
tion (Tcogin). They held a ceremony over her and twelve Tcogin songs were sung. 
Since they were all gathering seeds to eat the girl went out to help and to bring 
in wood. As she stooped down to make a bundle, she felt a man stepping on her 
back. She looked up and saw no one. Again she stooped and again she felt the 
pressure of a foot upon her back. Again she saw no one. The third time she stooped 
with the same result. The fourth time she saw the man was the Sun. He asked her 
where she lived. After she had pointed out the direction he told her to ask her 
father to cut four yuccas on the north side. She was to make a bath for herself, of 
each different kind. She was to get yellow corn meal from her mother and white 
from her father to dry herself. Then she was to get First Man to build a little corral 
for her outside their hogan where she was to sleep. So they gave her a ceremonial 
bath (as it is done to this day,) putting pollen on her sacred parts, ending with her 
mouth and crown of her head. Nothing happened for three nights. The morning 
after (the third night) she felt very warm, and waked up to hear departing foot- 
steps. As she waked she saw the Sun rising. He had just time to get back to his usual 
place. (This is Estsandtlehi, of course, but not called so yet.) However, although 
the man never came to see her grandparents she soon bore two boys who later made 
the journey to see their father. Four gods came to wash the babies, Hastyéyalti and 
Hastyéhogan brought a knife and Tonénili, water. They cut the navel strings and 
washed the babies and made cradles for them decorated with rainbows and stars. 
Strings of sunlight and lightning fringed the cradles—buckskin is used today. 
(Old Torlino mixed a little.) The second baby was born later when she went after 
four days to cleanse herself at a waterfall. The water entered her so the second child 
was born after four days. The four gods came as before and assisted at the birth. 
Hastyéyalti took the first boy and took him for a trip around the sky on some sheet 
lightning rafts. Hastyéhogan took the second boy and took him for a trip on a rope 
of rain. 

At the end of four days they were big boys. The mother warned them about the 
monsters and told them not to leave home. One day they disobeyed and saw a 
coyote in the east. They ran back to their mother and said they had seen something 
with a long nose and short ears. 

“Such creatures are the spies of the beings who eat men,” the mother said. 

Next day they went out again and saw a crow in the south. They reported a 
black creature with long black nose. 

“That is also a spy,” the mother said. 

Next day they saw a magpie in the west, a spotted bird with hooked nose. The 
fourth day they saw a buzzard in the north (an old man with a bald red head and 
big wings who looked at them from under his wings as they passed.) 

By this time the boys wanted to know who their father was, and she told them 
two kinds of cactus. 

(A diversion here from Torlino. “Some creatures think with the ends of their 
noses,” he said. When they speak they have pollen in their mouths, and they have 
wind symbols in their fingers and cheeks. Sunbeams guide them, the earth nurses 
them, the winds prompt them, and the sky watches over them. Every man has such 
a person in them. The ear is made for the wind god to enter into you and prompt 
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you. The tip of your nose is to think with and guide you. That is why you can 
smell.) 

The first boy stood on straight lightning and the younger one on the wind rope. 
They told their mother they were going to find their father. The lightning 
descended and carried them to the four mountain tops. Next it took them to 
Tiehdltsodi’s house near Dsilnaogil. An old man came out of a spring there. Such 
people as the boys had never been seen before. The boys said, “Estsanatlehi is our 
mother and the Sun is our father.” (Then) they went on the pollen path, putting 
their feet down in pollen, their hands, their bodies, their voices. So the way is 
beautiful (Bikenoz6ni) if you are still, and on the pollen path. Then Tiehdltsodi 
said, “Now you can go to your father.” 

First they came to the land of the boiling sands. The boys said they were on the 
pollen path, and the sands subsided. Then they came to the cutting reeds— (the 
sands and reeds may have been men in those days). Then (came) the land of cane 
cactus, and the fourth time was in Tsegihi, the land of the opening rocks. 

On the other side of the opened rocks they met an old man who carried them 
across the dangerous canyon. He was one of the Rainbow People. On the other 
side of the canyon the boys saw tracks on an old trail, and they sang a song. Then 
they saw Old Age Man himself. As he came up to them, they saw four Old Age 
People, two old women and two old men, who sang a song to encourage the boys. 
They didn’t say a word, they just sang a song which directed the boys to the Old 
Age Mountain. Here Old Age Woman hugged the boys and addressed them as 
“Sinali,’ my great grandchildren. She said not to go on her trail or they would 
come to the house of Old Age, to go on another trail to their father’s house which 


was south of it. She sang four songs for them. (There were four songs everywhere 
they went.) Now daylight rose before them like a range of bright mountains which 
they crossed until darkness rose over them and they passed under. 
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Notes & Queries 


QuEsTioNs ON “A THEORY FOR AMERICAN FoLkLore”: —(The following 
questions deal with points advanced in the paper, “A Theory for American Folk- 
lore,” by Richard M. Dorson, which appeared in this JournaL, LX X11, 1959, pp. 
197-215. They are raised by Phil R. Jack, Professor of Social Studies at the State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania, who published “Thoughts on the 
Study of History and Folklore” in Pennsylvania History, XXV, October, 1958, 
418423.) 


Page 198. Transmission of folklore 

1. Doesn't (didn't) any folkloristic item during its transmission have some 
port of entry into a region, no matter the region's size? _, 

2. If the port of entry, e.g., Jamestown, is across an ocean instead of a river, 
mountain, or plain, isn’t that a difference in degree only and not a differ- 
ence in kind? 

Page 201. Size of the parish 

3. Isn't it possible for an American folklorist to be parochial if he studies only 
the folk culture (s) of this nation? 

4. Is it better to be parochial on a big scale than on a small scale? 

5. How far can an affirmative answer to the previous question be carried? 

Page 201. Regional collection 

6. Is it possible to condemn such folklorists as Samuel P. Bayard, who is and 
has been a regional collector, as merely text-hunters? 

If such men are excluded from the ranks of the .ondemned as being 
exceptions to the rule, wouldn't that require that the exceptions in your 
system not be considered in any evaluation of the system's worth? 

Can the value of a theoretical folklore system be established from the 
antics of the second-, third-, and fourth-raters who happen to adhere to it? 
Is it better, i.e., more valuable to the study of folklore, to be a bad whole- 
civilization folklorist or a bad regional collector? 

Isn't the folklorist who is concerned with the whole civilization dependent 
in the last analysis on the regional collectors? 

Can't one man be both a regional collector and a folklorist concerned with 
the total impact and implications of the material which he studies? 

Can't a regional collector work with one or another body of folklore 
materials if he has framed questions, formulated hypotheses, and done his 
testing with empirical data? 

Is there any folklorist in the United States today who has the resources, 
time, money, and years to present the whole civilization? 

Is “whole” the proper descriptive word for your purposes, since it admits 
of no lesser alternative, for a thing is either complete or it isn’t? 
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Can a student who studies only one aspect of a culture or cultures, e.g., 
a whole-civilization folklorist, seriously be considered as such when by 
definition he is not studying the whole? 


Page 203. Historical conditions. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


Don't other countries in addition to the United States have special 
historical backgrounds? 

Is there a country that doesn't have a special historical background? 

Is the United States the only country which possesses a peculiar folklore 
situation because of a special historical background? 

Wouldn't your argument, based as it is on uniqueness, tend to lead to the 
proposition that the folklore fields which you mention would not apply to 
any country which has a special historical background? 

Can the statement that “American history begins in the seventeenth 
century” be defended on theoretical historical grounds? 

Doesn't this statement approach the status of a dangerous historical over- 
simplification? 

Doesn't the historical thought of such historians as Benjamin Wright have 
some bearing on the creation of an American folklore theory? 

Should American folklore be restricted to Turnerian historical premises 
in any establishment of theory for the field? 

Weren't there explorations, colonizations, revolutions, establishments of 
democracy, westward (eastward) surges, immigrations (emigrations), 
violent debates over internal problems, and triumphs of technology and 
industrialization in countries other than the United States? 

If so, wouldn't this indicate that the study of literature, philosophy, reli- 
gion, economics, and politics should also be part of the resources of the 
folklorists of those countries, thus becoming far more than an American 
requirement? 

Wouldn't any study dealing with analytical and interpretive questions in 
folklore be required to take these areas of study under consideration? 


Page 203. Analysis. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


Wouldn't the lack of comparative folklore in the United States preclude 
much analytical and interpretive work? 

Wouldn't such a de-emphasis force a reliance on descriptive American 
folklore, which you decry by implication in your criticism of Mr. Halpert’s 
regional idea? 

Doesn't any differentiation in folklore require comparison? 

Where in the study of American folklore should any comparison begin and 
where should it end? 


Over-all comments 


31. 


Why can’t American folklorists in your opinion be in good standing by 
working in any or all those areas of folklore which you mention? 

Are you sure that other areas of study are so neatly delimited in thought 
as you would like American folklore to be? 

Is there no value in diversity of study and frames of reference? 

Is one approach to the study of folklore more American than others? 
Wouldn't it be more fruitful for American folklore in the long run if a 
theoretical system were devised which would permit a wide range of 
folklore study centering around some central facet(s) (e.g., tradition) of 
the subject? 

In the creation of a cross-disciplinary study (folklore) must one defer to 
the preemptions of those already working in other fields (anthropology, 
history, literature, and sociology)? 
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37. Isn't one of your net results the idea that far more interpretive work is 
needed in American folklore? 

38. Isn't another net result the proposition that more descriptive work is 
needed first? 

39. Couldn't these gaps in knowledge be treated on a regional basis? 

40. Isn’t your real complaint that some regional collectors have a tendency not 
to go on to interpretive work? 

41. Isn't the possibility equally present that some whole-civilization folklorists 
have a tendency toward glib, superficial, and popularized interpretations? 

42. Can't the genesis of fakeloristic thought be traced far more directly to the 
whole-culture theory than to the regional or comparative approaches? 

43. Wouldn't it be better to condemn specific regional collectors rather than 
the regional method and its proponents? 

44. What assurance can be given that a whole-civilization system of folklore 
would attract followers who would always carry it to successful completion? 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College Pui R. Jack. 
California, Pennsylvania. 


Repiies To Questions On “A THEORY For AMERICAN FOLKLORE” 


Page 198. Transmission of folklore 

1 and 2. The entrance of an item of folklore into a Western region from the 
East is certainly a matter of interest and importance, and further links folklore with 
American history. Only a close familiarity with the history of the westward 
movement will enable .us to document such points of transmission. We might for 
example trace the transporting of legend or ballad from the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Appalachians to the Ozark Plateau, two hill countries well collected by folklorists, 
and linked by a direct migration in the 1830's. 

However an important difference of kind distinguishes the transatlantic from 
the regional port of entry. Settlers in Jamestown and Boston imported only British 
folklore. Emigrants to California carried with them European traditions now 
acculturated, and a new set of indigenous traditions. Acculturation to fit the 
American environment and experience begins at the moment of debarkation, or 
even embarkation, for the crossing is part of the American experience. 

Then too the regions interact and cooperate in forming American folklore. The 
Crockett legend sped easily from Tennessee to New York in the late 1820's and 
1830's, and both West and East contributed to the legend, which indeed depends 
on the contrast between frontier rowdiness and Eastern gentility. Yankee peddlers 
out West offer a similar pattern in reverse. 

In the Spanish southwest, and to a lesser extent with the French-Canadians on 
the northeastern boundary, the situation differs, since Mexican-Americans remain 
in continuous overland contact with Old Mexico, and French pockets in New 
England and the Old Northwest have been reinforced from Quebec. The entrance 
of “Los Pastores” into Texas and New Mexico has been dated late in the nineteenth 
century. 

Page 201. Size of the parish 

3, 4, and 5. These questions have been specifically covered in the symposium, and 
in my rebuttal I fully agreed (pages 237-38) with the position of Jansen that the 
American folklorist should know well the folklore of at least one other country. 
The training of the American folklorist which I proposed embraces comparative 
folklore and American studies. 
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Page 201. Regional collection 

6—15. A misunderstanding runs through these questions: the fancied opposition 
of the regional collector to the “whole-civilization” folklorist. I am after all a 
regional collector, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, on the Maine coast, or in 
Negro Arkansas. The object of the “Theory” is to propose a set of qualifications, 
and an academic program, for the future professional American folklorist. This 
well-rounded folklorist will not collect in every region of the United States, any 
more than an anthropologist must undertake fieldwork on every continent. But any 
American folklorist worth his salt must know more than the group or region with 
which he has identified himself—and in the case of nearly every American collector, 
this is his own nationality group or regional home. 

Vance Randolph, living most of his life in the Ozarks, has declared that the 
collection of Ozark folklore is his sole interest and object. No student of American 
folklore can gainsay the grandeur of Randolph's contribution. But Randolph is 
not training graduate students; he is following the bent of his special genius. Our 
trained American folklorist must know thoroughly the collections for the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, the Mormons, coal miners, oil drillers, the Louisiana French, 
Southern Negroes, the New England Portuguese, and utilize them all in his 
theoretical interpretations. This cross-regional, cross-ethnic, cross-occupational 
treatment is never undertaken in American folklore studies. The Pennsylvania 
German folklorists are interested exclusively in their own folk culture, and the 
other specialists are similarly single-minded. As a result, regional collecting 
becomes something of a private hobby, generating no impetus toward larger 
analyses and syntheses. 

Samuel Bayard (6) is himself a case in point of the regional collector who has 
speculated on general problems of foiklore definition, in his article “The Materials 
of Folklore” (JAF, XLVI [1943], 1-17). 

On questions 13-15, we insist that the seeker of a doctor’s degree in American 
folklore study the whole field, the same way that a student of American history or 
English literature acquaints himself with the broad outlines of his subject before 
specializing. As to the query, whether a “whole-civilization folklorist” can be so 
called unless he studies all other aspects of a civilization besides the folklore, the 
answer is that he will. A degree holder in the History of American Civilization, or 
American Studies, is concerned with the whole culture. The American folklorist, 
as I envisage him, spends fifty per cent rather than one hundred per cent of his 
time on American Studies, and the other fifty per cent on comparative folklore. 
But his American Studies program concerns the whole-civilization. 

Page 203. Historical conditions 

16-26. For one thing, folklorists in se countries are much closer to their own 
cultural histories than those in the United States. One explanation is that folklore 
study is often conducted on a nationalistic basis, as in Finland and Ireland, and 
that the cultural tradition is ancient and homogeneous. In the United States, the 
folklorist turns out to be not an American historian but a scholar in medieval 
literature, foreign languages, or musicology. 

Since a national folklore tradition evolves from a past of five thousand recorded 
years, the situation in the United States, with its three and a half centuries, and its 
multiple imported traditions, is indeed unique. In the “Theory” I mentioned 
(p. 203) analogous colonial countries, whose histories do not however present the 
phenomenon of immigration with anything like the American complexity. The 
study of immigrant folklore can of course be pursued in any country, but while in, 
say, Japan or even Mexico such a study will provide a small footnote to the 
assessment of the national folk culture, in the United States the array of European 
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and Asiatic traditions jostling each other furnishes a major portion of the 
materials to be collected and scrutinized by the American folklorist. 

And here emerges the reply to the question (22) on the historical interpretation 
of Benjamin Wright (who, as it happens, served on my doctoral committee, and 
only at the peril of my soul would be omitted from consideration). Wright has 
persuasively maintained that European institutions and ideas have shaped Ameri- 
can culture more than frontier conditions; in assigning a major emphasis to 
immigrant folklore, the “Theory” has firmly recognized the Old World contri- 
bution. 

The large forces of American history, along with immigration, which have 
implications for folklore (24) surely will find some parallels in other histories. 
Porter and Greenway have suggested the comparability of Australian and American 
frontier folklore. The Russians have directed their energies, according to their 
lights, to industrial folklore. But the topics enumerated in the ‘““Theory” are the 
historic forces, as I see them, most productive of indigenous American oral 
tradition; national folklorists abroad can construct their own lists. The fact is that 
European folklorists have paid little attention to folklore arising from historic 
events, and have concentrated on rural traditions of the peasantry. 

The study of other humanities and social sciences is already part of, the equip- 
ment of European folklorists, so the “Theory” is on this count simply asking 
American folklorists to catch up with their colleagues overseas. A British folklorist 
can talk of the need for familiarity with British Studies, the Polish folklorist with 
Polish Studies; we are talking about American folklore and American Studies 
(25, 26). 

One question in this group seems to me pointless (20). If we can’t agree that 
American history begins with colonization, but must push its origins back to the 
dawn of the Reformation, the crack-up of feudalism, the voyage of the Vikings, the 
invention of the wheel, or the discovery of fire, our quest for a “Theory” is hopeless 
indeed. 

Page 203. Analysis 

27-30. The words used here, “the lack of comparative folklore in the United 
States” (27) are Mr. Jack’s and not mine. Folk materials in fantastic variety co-exist 
in the United States, all susceptible to comparative analysis. Customarily a com- 
parative folklorist assembles and compares texts of a given tale or ballad type, from 
any and all parts of the world. But the American folklorist can compare whole 
bodies of regional, ethnic, and occupational traditions. 

Where does such comparison begin and end? (30). It depends on what problem 
you are investigating and what materials are available. A study of Irish-American 
and Irish folklore would involve, first, substantial collecting in the United States, 
since the published materials are slight, and then archival work in the Irish 
Folklore Commission to contrast Irish and American texts. More specialized 
comparison might follow, of specific Irish counties with urban centers of Irish- 
American population like Boston, New York, or St. Paul, or rural areas North, 
South, or West. For the historical framework the study of Boston’s Immigrants by 
Oscar Handlin (1941, rev. ed. Cambridge, Mass., 1959) provides excellent data for 
one city, while Arnold Schreier’s Jreland and the American Emigration 1850-1900 
(Minneapolis, 1958), ingeniously considering the reverse impact of immigration 
on the Old Country, has turned up folklore customs directly associated with 
emigration. (See pages 84-92 for his discussion of the “American wake,” which 
celebrated, and in a sense mourned for, the departing traveler; charms and potions 
such as “frog bread” designed to protect the emigrant; and phrases and expressions, 
such as “American wake” itself, engendered by the mass exodus.) What analogous 
customs and folk concepts developed on this side of the Atlantic? 
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Over-all comments 

31-35. “These questions again hinge on a misreading of the “Theory,” which is 
suggesting and not rigidly prescribing topics worthy of investigation. However on 
the main thesis, that the history of American Civilization should provide the frame 
of reference for the American folklorist, the “Theory” does take a categorical 
position. Under so broad a frame diversity of viewpoints can surely thrive. But the 
difficulties which the “Theory” is attempting to combat arise from conflicting 
frames of reference little related to the study of folklore within the United States. 
The ethnomusicologist, or the literary historian, are not thinking in terms of the 
American scene. During the floor discussion George Herzog inquired whether the 
“Theory” seeks to convert scholars trained in other methods to its assumptions, and 
the answer was no; the ethnomusicologist is not asked to give up his trade, but to 
equip himself for a related one when and if he proposes to deal with the behavior 
of folk traditions in this country. A ballad scholar must become expert in American 
cultural history if he wishes to judge the adaptation of Child ballads to the New 
World, or to investigate the conditions producing a native American balladry. 

Folklore should not defer to anthropology, history, literature, and sociology 
(36), but utilize them in the same way that any field of graduate study adopts other 
fields for its minors. Just as some scholars view the relationship between history and 
literature, or anthropology and psychology, as intimately bound, so does folklore 
look toward kindred subjects as its allies. But these subjects also need folklore, and 
one of the criticisms raised in the “Theory” is that the literary and cultural 
historian, the sociologist and the psychologist have not prepared themselves to 
analyze the materials of folklore. 

37-44. The importance and necessity for regional studies as part of the “whole- 
civilization” perspective have already been discussed. It is of course true that the 
fakelorists loudly proclaim the all-American qualities of their garbled legends and 
improvised folk heroes. The very absence of trained scholars who can comment 
authoritatively on American folklore has produced the vacuum now filled by 
writers of children’s books and compilers of bedtime treasuries, who ply the 
regional and the national themes with equal avidity. 

As for assurance that the “Theory” will solve all the problems of American 
folklore study, this I cannot give. But some theoretical synthesis such as I have 
advanced will at least rescue American Folklore from the hands of the banjo 
pickers, the newspaper sages, and the toddler titillaters. 

Ricnarp M. Dorson. 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Johdatus kansanrunoustieteen peruskdsitteisiin (Introduction to the fundamental 
principles of folklore research). Vol. 1. By Jouko Hautala. (Helsinki: Suo- 
malaisen kirjallisuuden seura, Tietolipas No. 11, 1957. Pp. 187.) 


It would be no exaggeration to assert that the study of oral tradition is a science 
in which it is unusually difficult to attain certain and objective results. To a greater 
degree than the other humanistic disciplines it must work with probabilities whose 
validity moreover are seldom recognized outside a particular school. One of the 
chief causes of the uncertainty which characterizes folktale research lies in the 
circumstance that the student is often not clear in his own mind about the 
fundamental principles of the subject. 

The outstanding Finnish folklorist, Jouko Hautala, professor in the University 
of Helsinki, has now made an attempt to elucidate these fundamentals in a work 
both of theeretic and practical importance. The first section of his book discusses 
in an introductory and general manner the position of folklore with regard to the 
related disciplines and the great demands it lays upon its practitioners concerning 
their knowledge of, for instance, comparative religion and literature, archaeology, 
linguistics, the psychology of tradition—not to mention geographic, social and 
cultural factors. He emphasizes further the necessity for the folklore student to be 
intimate with the ethnological milieu in time and place in which his material 
originated and was handed down. In this connection he also warns against a too 
strict division between the two sciences dealing with the material and spiritual 
culture of the folk respectively. The study of folklore requires then a wide knowl- 
edge of a range of subjects of the most varied nature—and in addition the time- 
consuming and difhcult examination of the individual circumstances of each iso- 
lated tradition-bearer. The student must be familiar with the methods and practical 
results to be obtained from the practical aids of the numerous auxiliary disciplines. 

Hautala then comes to scrutinize the various fundamental principles, and first 
he asks: “What do we mean by folk narrative?” Setting out from the definition of 
“folk-lore”’ given in Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary he discusses this and 
a long series of terms and definitions as given by Krappe, Wright, von Sydow, and 
Erixon. The term “folk” itself is next subjected to a correspondingly thorough 
dissection. One can after all hardly define what one means by folk tradition if one 
does not first make clear what meaning shall be attributed to the word “folk”. in 
this connection. Hautala surveys the changes and developments of its connotation 
from the time of Herder’s vague concept of the “folk-soul.” It seems to be a 
chronic weakness in folklore research that in spite of having created a multitude 
of terms containing the element “folk” it has too often neglected to define what is 
meant thereby. On the other hand, it would seem from Hautala’s argumentation 
very difficult to arrive at a definite and generally acceptable definition, since it 
must of necessity depend on the aims of the individual student and the nature of 
the material at his disposal. 

The final section of this book deals with the problem of the “systematics” of 
folklore, and the author gives a detailed account of many attempts and proposals 
to impose some system upon material which is so heterogeneous and difhcult to 
survey. This presentation is of great general interest, since the methods of the 
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Scandinavian folklore archives in organizing their very rich collections of material 
are dealt with in detail. A comprehensive bibliography of international character 
closes the whole. , 

Hautala’s book is not particularly large but is extremely concentrated in style. 
If one should venture a criticism, it might be that the opinions presented would be 
made easier to grasp by more detailed examples. The book of course deserves to be 
made available in translation to an international audience. It should be an 
extremely useful textbook to place in the hands of more advanced university 
students in many countries, since it keeps to a general plane and discusses objective- 
ly actual and fundamental questions which are of relevance everywhere where 
folklore is a subject for scientific study and systematic research. 


JAN-OJviInD SWAHN 
University of Lund 


Lund, Sweden 
FOLKLORE IN NORTH AMERICA 
And Horns on the Toads. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson and 


Allen Maxwell. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, Texas Folklore 
Society Publication XXIX, 1959. Pp. vii + 237, preface, index. $4.50.) 


The Texas Folklore Society, now forty-four years old, occupies a special position 
among regional societies. Its membership is composed of teachers, students, and 
miscellaneous citizens with a wide variety of backgrounds. At the center is a hard 
core of academic people who keep the organization going, but the list of bankers, 
ranchers, salesmen, and housewives is long enough to give a healthy and proper 


balance. 

The present volume, the Society's twenty-ninth, reflects this variety of back- 
grounds and interests. It is a wide-ranging collection of Mexican, Anglo and Negro 
material dealing with everything from madstones to epic liars. Most of the 
collecting was done in Texas, but there is a notable study of the music of the 
Spanish gypsies and a creation legend from the Blackfoot Indians of northern 
Montana. The editors point with some pride to the fact that nine of the essays were 
contributed by students, five of them undergraduates. 

The lead article, by John Q. Anderson of Texas A. and M. College, turns to the 
well known poem “Hell in Texas” for a title. When the Devil “decided he'd start 
a hell of his own” he began operations down on the Rio Grande, 


He scattered tarantulas over the roads, 
Put thorns on the cactus and horns on the toads... . 


The horned toad, of course, is harmless, but it looks so ferocious that a whole 
body of lore has grown up around it, beginning with the theory that it can spit 
poisoned blood. 

Two of the most valuable and interesting studies deal with folk healers or 
fortune tellers. William A. Owens writes of Annie Buchanan, a colored woman of 
Corsicana who helps everybody, -white or black, to solve his problems. Brownie 
McNeil adds to what is already on record about Don Pedro Jaramillo, the most 
famous curandero of South Texas, and tells what he has learned about Mexican 
folk healers in general. 

Several of the essays show considerable scholarly background, notably George 
W. Hendricks’ study of left-handedness, Donald Lance's account of ‘““The Personi- 
fication of Animals in the Relacién of Northern Mexico,” and Américo Paredes’ 
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demonstration that the cowboy’s dread of burial on the lone prairie is paralleled 
in Spanish and Mexican folksong by a desire for interment in consecrated ground. 

Most learned of all is “Cante Jondo and Flamenco in Andalusia and Hispano- 
America’ by Walter Starkie, formerly Director of the British Institute in Madrid 
and a foremost authority on gypsies and their music. The material was first 
presented as an address at the annual meeting of the Society in 1958. 

The rest of the contributions vary in interest and significance. Some are more 
folksy than folkloric but all are written with zest and affection. Supernatural 
panthers, singing schools, Negro folktale heroes, buried treasures, ghosts and 
lynching bees are included. There is little of the machinery of scholarship but 
much friendly feeling for the ordinary people who served as informants. Take 
Sambo Reeves, who told J. R. Jamison about “The Sinking Treasure of Bowie 
Creek”: “He has no teeth; he enjoys a healthy dip of Garrett snuff, some of which 
occasionally finds its way down the apex of his oval chin. I learned to like this 
old man.” 

Scientific or ~ot, Texas folklorists enjoy what they are doing. 


C. L. SONNICHSEN 
Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas 


Robert H. Lowie, Ethnologist: A Personal Record. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
California: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. x + 198, plates. $5.00.) 


A few days after receiving the review copy of Robert H. Lowie, Ethnologist, 
while I was searching among folders that had been stored away for many years, 
I found a large manila envelope containing a fifty-six page carbon copy of a 
short manuscript titled “Ethnological Field Work.” Clipped to the manuscript 
was a note signed by Lowie and dated March 17, 1941, explaining that the 
enclosed manuscript was sent “‘to keep, but not for publication,’ only for 
comment.” 

Out of this 1941 manuscript quite evidently grew the book Robert H. Lowite, 
Ethnologist, Lowie’s memoirs which his wife, Mrs. Luella Cole Lowie, tells us in 
the Foreword were begun in the fall of 1956 and finished in 1957, thirty-six hours 
before Lowie died (p. vii). The volume represents, then, a final and characteristi- 
cally generous gesture by Lowie to his profession——one which he had had in mind 
for many years. Behind its writing lay, as Mrs. Lowie explains, three objectives: 
to depict ethnological field work as of the early 20th century, to put Lowie's 
professional life on record, and “to stress methods of field work and their applica- 
tion under widely varying circumstances” (pp. vii-viii). All three objectives are 
attained in a work which is utterly charming to read, and utterly frank. 

Ten of the twelve chapters in Lowie’s memoirs tell of his professional work from 
the summer of 1904, when as a beginning graduate student he decided to major in 
anthropology under Franz Boas at Columbia, to his 1950-1951 field work in a 
non-Americanist field in western Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. Two other 
chapters consist of 1) an evaluation of his nine major works (Chapter 10, “Success 
and Failure in Writing”) and 2) a soul-searching evaluation of the strengths and 
weaknesses of his own professional career (Chapter 12, “Sic et Non’). In addition, 
there is a carefully prepared “Vita” (pp. 175-178), a full “Bibliography” of Lowie’s 
writings (pp. 179-198), and last but not least, thirteen pages of excellent plates, 
formal as well as informal, of Lowie at various ages, as well as other plates of field 
scenes and informants. 
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Of particular interest in the ten chapters dealing with Lowie’s field work is the 
chapter entitled “In Hopiland” (Chapter 5). In this chapter Lowie, primarily a 
Plains Indian specialist, but also having had field experience among Great Basin 
and Mackenzie-Yukon groups, compares and contrasts Pueblo culture with that 
of other native North American cultures. His “admittedly subjective reaction” was 
that Hopi culture was “incomparably less attractive” than that of “the Plains 
Indian or even of their much simpler fellow Shoshoneans of the Plateau and Basin” 
(p. 73). He had this reaction for a variety of reasons, which he discusses (pp. 73-75). 
This chapter on the Hopi constitutes a valuable contribution to the differing 
“values” existent among Pueblo and Plains peoples, and can be read with profit by 
many students, including those particularly interested in folklore. 

Lowie’s dissertation, for which he received the Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
Columbia University in 1908, was on a folkloristic subject—“The Test Theme in 
North American Mythology,” published in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, 
vol. 21, pp. 97-148, 1908. Thereafter, for several years, Lowie published several 
stimulating articles, and sizeable collections of North American Indian tales. 
In 1916 he was president of the American Folklore Society. Throughout his 
teaching career, from 1917 onward, he directed numerous theses and dissertations 
relating to American Indian folklore (JAF, vol. 71, pp. 149-150, 1958). In his 
autobiography, however, there is very litthke mention of his work in folklore; 
much less than might be expected. Lowie himself partly explains the reason for 
this. In assessing the “debit” side of his professional career in the final Chapter 12 
of his memoirs Lowie writes: 


... 1 clung to none of the subdivions of culture with the expected and requisite tenacity. I started 
out with the thesis on mythology in 1908, but apart from the obvious collection of tales, when 
the opportunity offered, I did not revert to the subject until a few years ago.... (p. 168) 


This is an overly modest statement, but because it is overly modest it affords a 
telling insight into Lowie’s own concept of scholarship. His ideals were very high. 
Whatever Lowie attempted, he did well. Herein, perhaps, lay both his strength 
and his weakness. To do a scholarly piece of work well requires time and concen- 
trated effort. Perhaps it was this Lowie had in mind when, assessing the “credit” 
side of his ledger, he states: 


... Perhaps my chief contribution has been my conviction that cultural anthropology is a science, 
which requires precisely the same logical and psychological processes as any of the supposedly 
more exact sciences. That our subject matter permits of artistic treatment I have never denied, 
but I have tried to keep apart objective findings and aesthetic interpretations. .. . 

I have been able to collect adequate and definitive material on a number of more or less 
isolated points. ... My work will not need to be done over, even though some younger man will 
probably need to finish and organize it (p. 17!). 


Memoirs such as Lowie has given us are lamentably rare among American 
anthropologists. Margaret Mead’s Anthropologist at Work, a biography of Ruth 
Benedict organized along entirely different lines from Lowie’s book, and one or 
two other works have appeared. Such few as are now available will be invaluable 
source references for the history of anthropology in the first half of the twentieth 
century. Not least among these is Lowie’s contribution, a primary document of 
first rank. 


Indiana University ERMINIE WHEELER-VOEGELIN 
- Bloomington, Indiana 
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FOLKLORE IN EUROPE 


Historija Narodne Knjizevnosti [The History of Folk Literature.] Section 5 of 
Part I, Nauka o Knijizevnosti [Literary Science], Volume 4 of Bibliografija 
rasprava, Clanaka i knjizevnih radova [Bibliography of communications, articles 
and literary works]. (Zagreb: Lexicographic Institute, 1959. Pp. 73-186). 


The Lexicographic Institute of Zagreb has launched and is successfully carrying 
forward a number of projects the size and level of aspiration of which would be to 
the credit of publishers who can count on a substantially larger sales volume. 
Several of the encyclopedias now in the process of publication (esp. the general 
Yugoslav Encyclopedia, the Encyclopedia of Music, and the Maritime Encyclope- 
dia) have relevance for the study of folklore and we intend to make a reference to 
them upon their completion. 

Here we wish to note briefly Section 1/5 of the ambitious Bibliography. The 
section covers articles published on the territory of today’s Yugoslavia, irrespective 
of the language in which they were written or the language of the folk literature 
with which they deal. The bulk of the publications falls into the period 1840-1940 
but a note, published in Serbske létopisi and referring to John Bowring’s Serbian 
Popular Poetry, goes as far back as 1827 and the appearance of KaradZi¢’s Mala 
prostonarodna slavenoserbska pesmarica (Serbian Folk Poetry) was noted in 
Novine serbske in 1814. The material represents, for the most part, secondary 
sources of information, including book reviews and book notices referring to folk- 
songs, epic folk poetry, folktales, and other types of folk literature. 

The usefulness of the bibliography is substantially enhanced by a detailed 
subject index. The most important entries are “Narodna Knijizevnost” (Folk 
Literature), with subheadings referring to separate regional, national and dialecto- 
logical groupings. Where the material is large, different types of folk literature are 
treated separately. Under “Narodne pjesme” (Folk Songs and Epic Poems) and 
“Narodne pripovijetke” (Folk Tales) the individual titles are listed alphabetically. 
The index is a welcome source of widely scattered information regarding collec- 
tions, collectors, and students of folklore. 

It is realized that the varying amounts of material on different aspects of Yugo- 
slav literature makes it difficult to keep single volumes homogeneous. Thus in 
addition to folk literature, Volume 4 deals in its first part with periodicals and 
publishing associations. Under these conditions it would have been preferable to ihe 
index the individual sections separately so that they would form self-contained F 
units. Then it would be possible, perhaps, to make reprints of the separate sections 
available for purchase to the interested readers. 


Joser Brozex 


Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


BALLAD AND FOLK Poetry 


Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship since 1898. By D. K. Wilgus. (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1959. Pp. xx + 466, $7.50.) 


The varied developments of Anglo-American folksong scholarship since the close 
of the nineteenth century, the pseudo-revival of folksong in social groups where it 
was previously unknown, and the wide dissemination of folksong recordings of 
exceedingly uneven quality and importance have created a real need at mid-century 
for a comprehensive survey of activities in this field. Such a task is harder now than 
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ever before. The scholar undertaking it must be competent in the ramifications of 
theoretic history; well-read in the folksong collectanea; versed in the music as well 
as the texts; and possessed of firsthand acquaintance with living traditional song, 
the circumstances of folk life, and the hazards of field collecting. In addition, he 
should be well acquainted with the history and nature of commercial disc-record- 
ings, and be able to discriminate between native folk performance in the idioms of 
the old, traditional western European art and its offshoots, and the various 
mannerisms of those more or less trained and sophisticated performers who should 
by rights be styled not “folk singers,” but “singers of folk songs.” 

These qualifications combine in the person of Professor D. K. Wilgus, and are 
manifest in his book. Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship carefully surveys all 
aspects of our folksong study and activity in a well-organized, objective and clear 
analytic history that also can serve as a guide to the most important features of this 
very miscellaneous subject. It would be hard to imagine a job more competently 
done—with meticulous attention to a vast number of details, great acuteness in 
drawing distinctions, excellent critical judgment, and painstaking care tor exact 
language. 

Wilgus commences with the evolutionary notions that Gummere shaped into his 
so-called “communal” theory, and subjects this theory to the first piece-by-piece, 
“quantitative and qualitative” examination it has ever had—the first, that is, to 
attempt the assessment of all angles of it, instead of some aspect on which a critic 
might focus his attention for a special purpose. To those of us who have long 
thought The Popular Ballad one of the worst books ever written on the subject, 
it is a great comfort to have Gummere’s notions so thoroughly overhauled, and 
their fatal weaknesses so clearly set forth. Gummere’s position, however, was not 
examined without the aid of other scholars, who sometimes agreeing, sometimes 
attacking, furnished other insights and ideas contributing to the development of 
new approaches. By thus progressing from one investigator to another whose work 
or utterance was stimulated by that of a previous one, Wilgus’ history of folksong 
scholarship makes clear the interrelations of ideas and methods. 

In its course, this book once more reveals a familiar sequence of events in 
scholarly development. The progression of Anglo-American folksong scholarship 
as traced by Wilgus is essentially that of a continuation of theoretic approaches 
resembling those of Herder’s and Biirger’s period, up to the time when they were 
modified or destroyed through the enlarged comprehension ensuing on a consider- 
able growth of fieldwork and of attention to actual conditions and processes of 
oral tradition. In short, the Wilgus account of developments in Anglo-American 
folksong work parallels the history of gradually maturing romantic-period scholar- 
ship as a whole—with its beginnings dominated by ambitious theories and sweeping 
armchair generalizations regarding both processes and origins. The debate over 
Gummere’s communalism is only the first discussed; views of the ritualists, the 
gesunkenes Kulturgut proponents, and other purveyors of all-embracing and 
simplifying theories come in for attention, one after the other. Thus, amid all the 
detail and criticism Wilgus offers, two broad themes are especially prominent: 
first, the sidetracking and distorting power of preconceived theories, and second, 
the limitations inevitably imposed on theory and fieldwork alike by the ever- 
expanding extent and variety of the folksong field. 

This book is indeed pretty well sprinkled with cases of “a theory done to death 
by a fact” (p. 295); but Wilgus is not out to pick theories apart for the mere 
pleasure of doing so. His task as a careful reporter is not to praise or denounce, but 
analyze. Thus, he does not try to formulate any general theory himself, or outline 
a universal method. Instead, he proves a penetrating critic of previous methods and 
theories— indicating their limitations and insights without intolerance or animus, 
and trying to identify the many diverse trends and attitudes that characterize the 
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varied activities of today. Each approach is given a clear review, and treated to a 
closely reasoned and fair-minded criticism. A specially good example, in briefer 
compass, of Wilgus’ methods of examination is afforded by his appendix on the 
Negro-white spiritual—one of the fairest and wisest treatments of this troublesome 
subject known to the present reviewer. 

Though Wilgus is not a theory-maker himself, the viewpoints from which he is 
able to criticize the work of others are from time to time expressed in characterizing 
observations. One of the many facets of scholarship illustrated by this book is the 
oft-remarked rough alternation between periods especially focused on either theo- 
rizing or data-gathering. Wilgus, like many other scholars today, definitely leans 
toward reserving theories until the results of numerous analyses of small units of 
study make theorizing more likely to advance on the right track. He has a clear 
realization of the limited, scattering and selective ways in which folksong has been 
collected in the past; and one of the most telling elements in his exposition is his 
repeated demonstration of how an esthetic (or other) ideal has governed what the 
collector gathered, and thus falsified more or less the ethnological record. He is 
completely in the normal trend of modern American folksong studies when he 
writes with approval of a “growing respect for oral currency as the test of folk 
song” (p. 150), with its predictable “enlargement of the horizon of the Anglo- 
American ballad critic” (p. 314); or when he mentions scholars who “are now 
separating the problems” (p. 320), and study that “has shifted to more verifiable 
history and analysis of the songs themselves” (p. 319). He hails the “functionai™ 
approach that has recently pervaded and helped unify the whole field of folklore 
(p. $36). And in line with this attitude, he favors intensive regional or local field- 
work—-saying of the historic-geographic method that it “seems to begin with the 
tabulation of far-flung versions, followed by the examination of regional variations. 
In practice, the regional studies can and perhaps should come first” (p. 302). This, 
of course, is the expression of an ideal which thus far the mere facts of collecting 
have made unattainable. Perhaps Wilgus’ position is best summed up in the 
statement (p. 334) that “each bit of folklore is a study in itself, and ... only from 
such studies come reliable accounts of ‘the way of the folk.’ ” 

Beside the full notes to chapters, and the discussion of the white and Negro 
spirituals, Wilgus has provided other exceedingly useful appendices: a selective 
discography, implementing his statement that with the publication of recordings 
of genuinely traditional singing, “the sound of folkmusic can be generally heard’’ 
(p. 235); a selected bibliography; and a glossary of terms used in folksong study. 
The index is full and detailed. It may be useful to mention a few typographical 
and other errors, in case of a reprinting. On p. 410, the reviewer's little fiddle-tune 
book is listed among collections of folksongs, though there are no songs in it; on 
p. 363 and in the index, Bruno Nettl’s name is spelled “Nettle”; on p. 309 appears 
Zeitgiest, on p. 316, fantaistes instead of fantarsistes, and on p. 332, “Histvedt.” 
On pp. 267 and 271 appears the phrase “mitigated against,” a usage I cannot find; 
it seems as if the author has confused “mitigate” with “militate.” But mistakes of 
this kind cannot injure the usefulness and sound, careful scholarship of this richly 
informative work—which offers both history and objective critical analysis, always 
in clear, intelligible language. 


Pennsylvania State University SAMUEL P. Bayarp 

University Park, Pennsylvania 

Ob-Ugric Metrics. By Robert Austerlitz. (Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fen- 
nica, FF Communications No. 174, 1958. Pp. 128. 600 mk.) 


The author, Robert Austerlitz, is a student of John Lotz, and the work under 
consideration is based on his doctoral dissertation. On the whole, this is an 
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imaginative and suggestive work, which at the same time, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, should probably not be regarded as an entirely definitive treatment of its 
subject. 

One difficulty of the work is that it evidently uses as data the published texts of 
other investigators without direct recourse to either living informants or phono- 
graphic recordings to check points which previous investigators had not described 
adequately. Apparently among the earlier investigators the only one who paid 
much attention to poetic meter was Wolfgang Steinitz. Austerlitz, in large part on 
the basis of Steinitz’s printed texts, rejects the latter’s analysis into metrical feet. 
Since the Ob-Ugric peoples are located in a remote part of the Soviet Union, it 
would have been very difficult or impossible for Austerlitz to visit them at the time 
of his study and acquire conclusive evidence. 

There are, of course, many linguistic problems for which published texts 
meeting conventional standards constitute just as good data as the original speech 
of the live informants, and there are many problems of a historic nature where texts 
of one sort or another are the only evidence possible. The investigation of poetic 
meter is, however, in danger of remaining highly tentative if written texts alone 
are used, unless intonation, stress, quantity, and other prosodic features in the 
broad sense are carefully noted, or unless there are native writing conventions 
which permit accurate inference of the relevant prosodic features. The texts which 
Austerlitz uses appear to contain good information on vowel length but little on 
stress or intonation. In fact, the texts of his “central corpus,” which he regards as 
the most adequate for the analysis of poetic meter, seem to have had spoken stress 
and intonation systematically removed in their original production, since they 
were transcribed by Steinitz from phonographic recordings of sung texts. Austerlitz 
notes that musical and linguistic stress and quantity do not coincide (p. 124), and 
no doubt the same is also true for musical melody and linguistic intonation. The 
author suspects that metrical distortions have been introduced in the remaining 
texts of his “complementary corpus” by overslow verbal dictation. This is almost 
surely correct, but probably the ideal type of data for a poetic metrical analysis is 
phonographic recordings of fluently spoken texts. These are evidently lacking. 

In view of the relative lack of prosodic data, it is natural that the author turns 
to other criteria to help segment the text into poetic lines (verses). These criteria 
include grammatical classification (form classes and combinations of these) and 
the partial or complete repetition of specific forms (morphemes, words, phrases). 
One can have no objection to these criteria as practical aids in deducing probable 
prosodic units, but it would not seem proper to me to assume them to be coter- 
minous in all cases with prosodic units of a given level. To establish conclusively 
the range and nature of relationships between syntactic and prosodic units one 
must first define and demonstrate the existence of prosodic units independently on 
phonological grounds alone. But the author has been discouraged from attempting 
such an approach by the incompleteness of his written data. 

Austerlitz applies the aforementioned supplemental criteria (this term is mine) 
in a fixed order, first segmenting the texts into sentences by their final verbs, then 
segmenting the sentences—by less explicit criteria—into final and initial parts, if 
they are long enough in terms of number of syllables (note the introduction of a 
phonological quantitative criterion here), then further segmenting the initial parts 
of the sentences, again if long enough, on the basis of the presence or absence of 
partial or complete identity of specific forms in subsegments to those in other 

subsegments, adjacent or elsewhere in the text or corpus. Apparently Austerlitz 
regards the particular order of application of criteria as having some special 
justification, although he does not discuss this point at length. In the opinion of 
this reviewer it would be preferable to apply each set of criteria independently 
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(grammatical analysis, identity and distributional resemblance of specific forms, 
phonological rhythms—though this latter cannot be applied adequately for lack 
of complete data) and then see to what extent the three agreed. In cases of conflict 
the phonological criteria should have priority if the aim is to describe poetic meter 
in the usually accepted sense of the term. It is only fair to add here that this may 
not be the author's sole aim, although it seems to be one of his aims. 

We are thus led to inquire what the author's conception of metrical analysis is. 
In the first sentence of his statement of General Principles he says, “Metrical 
analysis includes all the procedures involved in the segmentation of a text into its 
constituent units, the description and classification of these segments, the de- 
scription of their inner structure, and, finally, the application of quantitative 
criteria to them” (p. 21, italics mine). 

If one thinks about this a moment it becomes clear that this is a considerable 
extension of the usage of the concept of meter. No doubt the extension of concepts 
is at times an intellectual advance, and I believe there are certain extensions which 
could profitably be made of the concept of meter, but I am not entirely convinced 
that Austerlitz’s use is one of them. To a certain extent this is an argument about 
usage of terms, of course, and therefore relatively insignificant. But I would argue 
that there are at least two separate “generative ideas” with which Austerlitz is in 
fact concerned, one being traditional meter and the other being something else 
which as yet has no generally accepted name but which I shall refer to below as 
“sequential structure.’’ It seems to me a good thing to keep these separate. 

Using the author’s definitions, metrical analysis is equally applicable to a prose 
text. One might reply that while metrical analysis could be applied to prose texts 
there is little point in doing so, since one would not thereby artive at any regular 
rhythmic phonological pattern. But neither does Austerlitz in applying this type 
of analysis to Ob-Ugric poetry: the closest he comes to a phonological quantitative 
pattern is a rather flexible average syllable count per line, differing from text to 
text. The same could easily be given for phrase or sentence in a prose text. While I 
suspect that actually there may be more phonological patterning to his lines (in 
terms of stress groups) than he describes,’ Austerlitz’s data and operations do not 
permit a clear determination of this question. 

The other thing one would also get from applying Austerlitz’s analysis to “prose’’ 
folktale texts and some other “‘prose”’ texts would be a statement of the amount 
and nature of formal recurrence, repetition, and parallelism. This in itself 1 regard 
as highly interesting. Austerlitz demonstrates in fact that formal recurrence and 
parallelism are highly developed in Ob-Ugric song texts, usually on a dual basis, 
and gives a good idea of the range of size of parallel and recurrent segments: from 
a word up to about three lines, the lines ranging around eight syllables or so. 
In folktales, of course, the maximum recurrent or parallel segments would be 
larger and would show more internal variation in subsegmentation, but the same 
operations could be applied in tales of many cultures. 

Here again a procedural query may be raised. Austerlitz, like many modern 
linguists, eschews the use of semantic criteria in his analysis. If he were concerned 
with meter alone I would thoroughly agree with his decision, but to the extent that 
he is concerned with the recurrence of specific identical and parallel forms I would 
question it. If two successive segments are phonologically identical, they are almost 
certainly semantically identical also, and if they are not (as the English words “sun” 
and “son” occurring in the same short text; or the same pronoun recurring with 
different referents) this fact is in some sense of structural importance, as a remark 
by the author in fact suggests (pp. 77-78). Moreover words or phrases which are 
regarded by Austerlitz as “parallel” because they share some environment can also 
be shown in general to share some semantic component (e.g., “above” and “below” 
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—vertical position; “hand” and “foot’-—-human limb extremity; etc.). Now sup- 
pose, as occurs in texts in many cultures and very possibly in Ob-Ugric, that we 
have two lines which are semantically parallel but share no specific forms (e.g., 
hypothetically, “Hands rise above, feet fall below’’). In a large enough corpus one 
could no doubt establish a specific formal parallelism (in addition to a general 
syntactic parailelism) of these two segments by repeated substitutions, but I believe 
one could establish a kind of parallelism just as surely and more simply on semantic 
grounds alone and then examine the implications for formal parallelism. Usually 
the two would prove isomorphic. One could maintain, | believe, that Austerlitz’s 
semantic data, which he uses for only occasional perceptive but unsystematized 
remarks, is better suited for an analysis of structural recurrence and parallelism 
than his phonological data are for the analysis of meter in the usual sense. One can 
not blame the author very severely for ignoring something which he explicitly 
excludes from his analysis; nevertheless, | would like in passing to commend the 
semantic aspect of sequential structure (presentational order) as a subject deserving 
future work. 

Before concluding I would like to emphasize the distinction between the two 
types of analysis which it seems to me Austerlitz has attempted in this work. The 
metrical analysis, I believe, should result in a regular phonologically patterned 
segmentation, relatively independent of the analysis of what I have called above 
sequential structure (i.e., the repetitions of identical or parallel forms, whether 
classified by form and environment, as the author does, or by semantic components). 
Formal repetition can, as Austerlitz shows, operate within a single metrical line 
(his “echoing’’), between parts of adjacent lines (his ‘‘terraces’’), between whole 
lines (“parallel lines”), between groups, each containing two or more lines 
(“parallel structures’’). It should be evident then that formal repetition can not 
be used very well to define lines. Syntactic segmentation is also highly suspect as 
an exact metrical criterion. To be sure, in general, the syntactic boundaries at the 
end of a line of verse in most cultures (and probably all folk traditions) are usually 
at least as marked as any occurring within the line, so the greater the syntactic 
break the more likely it is to coincide with the end of a line. But this is a relative 
matter. It is not a metrical irregularity in the usual sense for a grammatical 
sentence to span several metrical lines, nor for one line to contain two short 
sentences or coordinate main clauses. Syntax, again, bears no regular relation to 
the question of formal repetition. The repeated form can be a word or phrase 
within a sentence, a whole sentence of any length, or even presumably a group of 
two or more sentences. 

In brief, while the work does not appear to this reviewer to present an entirely 
convincing or complete analysis of Ob-Ugric metrics in the traditional sense, due to 
incompleteness of the available data, it is nevertheless highly interesting as an 
example of a pioneer analysis of another aspect of poetic discourse which might be 
termed formal sequential structure. As such it is an important work not only for 
students of poetry but for students of other forms of folklore and for linguists 
generally. 


NOTE 


1I hasten to note that that I am no Ugric specialist. This hunch is based solely on the brief 
example of Steinitz’s metrical analysis cited by the author plus certain general theoretical con- 
siderations. I would not be greatly shocked to see a demonstration that the hunch is wrong. 


J. L. FiscHer 
Tulane University 
New Orleans, Lousiana 
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BELIEF AND PRACTICE 


Communal Rituals of the Nyakyusa. By Monica Wilson. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 228. $5.60) 


This book well fulfils the mandate of its title. It describes in considerable detail 
the rituals of the Nyakyusa of southern Tanganyika as these sanction their 
traditional social and political organization and valididate the power of their 
leaders, giving meaning to the aspects of social living that reflect the regularities 
in the relevant institutions of this group. 

An introductory chapter gives the geographical location and sketches the social 
system of this people, already well known in the anthropological literature through 
the writings of Dr. Wilson and her late husband, Godfrey Wilson. We are also 
given a glimpse of what promises to be an interesting account of their world-view: 


To the Nyakyusa the essential nature of the universe, established in history and in the 
institutions of their society, was reciprocity, a balance between chiefs and commoners, between 
cattle-owners and cultivators, between the creative power of the heroes and the black anger of 
the witches. The idea of a chief who was a dictator was as foreign as the idea of a single 
omnipotent creator. Moreover, there was a multiplicity of chiefs, no single central authority, 


(p. 3) 


The body of the work begins with an analysis of “the mythological charter”—the 
heroes, who brought crops and animals, fire and iron, “and left many descendants 
who spread over the valley as chiefs, ruling a people who had not known chiefs.” 
(p. 7). One version of this myth is given in some detail, with shorter variants 
following. 


Whatever the origin and adventures of the heroes they were important in Nyakyusa and Ngonde 
history because their graves became centers of religious ritual which linked together groups that 
were otherwise largely independent. The myths about them are the charter for chieftainship. 
(p. 13) 


The myths reveal the presence of certain widely diffused African beliefs. One of 
these concerns the powers of an autochthonous folk who, if not as explicitly 
identified with the land as are the Nyakyusa, where the commoners, the descendants 
of the original occupants say “We are the earth,” are nonetheless thought to have 
extraordinary powers. Again, these myths tie in with many beliefs elsewhere 
concerning the competence of the younger brother triumphing over his elder 
kinsmen. Correspondences of this sort, however, are not indicated in this work, 
where the comparative horizon is limited to scattered references to customs of 
various peoples in eastern and southern Africa, or, to Egypt, when differentiating 
the Nyakyusa concept of the “divine king” from its Egyptian counterpart. 

These kings are next considered—their characteristics, to the extent that 
aboriginal traits can be discerned through an overlay of forty years of Christian 
missionary activity, and the rites performed at the places sacred to them, Lubaga, 
Mbande and Palikyala. The discussion continues with descriptions of the rituals 
of the coming-out of newly elected chiefs; the medicines used on these occasions, 
which “are regarded as essential to authority, victory, and successful rule” (p. 62); 
chiefly funeral rites; and the concept of “the breath of men,” whereby “not only 
do village headmen have the ultimate power of life or death over their chief, 
but... are thought to bring illness upon him if he acts unconstitutionally or 
disregards their advice, or fails in his duty of providing beef for his men” (p. 66). 
A further chapter details the sacrifices given at groves sacred to the chiefs. 
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A series of analyses relates political power and territorial alignment, and tells, how 
in the event of calamity the country is cleansed. This brings us to the role of evil 
magic, the power of the “witches,” rain-making, and the feared rite of “sprinkling 
the homesteads” to achieve fertility. At this point, a personal document, dealing 
with the illness of an important priest named Kasitile, its suggested causes and the 
rituals performed in connection with it, is introduced. These are raw data, taken 
from field notes, with a minimum of comment to point their relation to the 
materials of the preceding chapters. Next come discussions of Nyakyusa medicines, 
of Nyakyusa cosmology, and a discussion of what, in effect, is the cultural re- 
interpretation of Christian belief in Nyakyusa terms, with a description of the 
changes that have taken place over the two decades, 1938-1958, in the life of the 
people. The volume ends with a consideration of the relation between religion and 
social structure. 

The approach in‘ this book will puzzle students of myth and comparative 
religion. The reason will be discovered in its final paragraph: “That there is a 
connexion between the form of faith and ritual and the form of social structure 
few would deny. The concern of the anthropologist is to define it; to plot the limits 
of autonomy between different aspects within societies.” (p. 223) Yet we must ask, 
is this all that students of comparative culture should be expected to do in studying 
“the form of faith and ritual”? Does Dr. Wilson really hold that this is the totality 
of her task? 

The fact that she approached her subject as she did would seem to indicate that 
she does believe this. Yet if this is the case, why did she include a chapter entitled 
“Nyakyusa Cosmology”? This chapter, it is true, appears almost as an afterthought: 


We can now piece together, from myth and ritual, the traditional Nyakyusa views of their 
universe. They have no elaborated system of ideas and the synthesis which follows is more 
systematic than any uneducated Nyakyusa would formulate. (p. 154) 


Yet there it is, and it testifies that beneath her sociological, structural-functional 
orientation lurks a suspicion that belief as well as ritual must be taken into account 
in understanding world-view. 

The treatment of the data in this book brings to mind two approaches to 
materials of this sort that have been made, one methodological, one theoretical. 
On the former level, it reminds one of the earlier work of Rattray, which con- 
centrated on rites and left to the student interested in world-view the task of 
quarrying belief out of descriptions of ritual behavior. On the level of theory, it 
resembles the doctrines of the myth-from-ritual school. It is not that the book 
assumes this position; its only theoretical orientation is that elements in a culture 
reinforce each other, so to speak, to make of the whole a functioning entity. The 
insistence on the overriding importance of ritual, the fact that theology is “pieced 
together” out of the description of traditional rites, and the primacy of structure 
over idea do, however, recall this other theory. 

Aside from its data, which fill in the ethnographic picture of eastern-central 
Africa, what one gets from this work is a realization of how inadequate the 
structural approach can be when it is envisaged as an end rather than as a means. 
As one reads it, the “why?” questions crowd in. We are told (p. 57) that the 
medicines of the chiefs make the chief fearful “so that men obey him.’ Where these 
medicines come from, why they produce this result, is not indicated; nor are we 
told whether information was sought on this point. We read (p. 105) that “everyone 
was horrified’’ when a ground hornbill—“always a bird of ill-omen among the 
Nyakyusa—mysteriously attacked a chicken.” Why, we ask, does the ground 
hornbill have this character? We learn (p. 112) that “witches” bring smallpox. 
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Why do they have this power? It is as though one sought to study Christian theology 
by using only what could be “pieced together” from a minute description of the 
ritual of the Mass. 

MELVILLE J. Herskovits 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Einige Zaubersteine und Zauberpflanzen im Volksaberglauben der Finnen. By 
A. V. Antasalo. (Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, FF Communications 
No. 176, 1959. Pp. 78.) 

A. V. Rantasalo is a highly regarded student of Finnish folk-belief. His work on 
superstitions connected with agriculture and animal-breeding are especially 
significant, i.e., Der Ackerbau im Volksaberglauben der Finnen und Esten, Vol. 
1-V (FF Communications No. 30, 31, 32, 55, 62), Helsinki, 1919-1925, and Der 
Weidegang im Volksaberglauben der Finnen, Vol. I-IV, Helsinki, 1945-1953. In 
this new book he calls our attention to the fact that the belief in an oval stone which 
is to be found in the nest of the raven is general among the Finnish. The stone is 
believed to be brought by the raven from beside the River Jordan or from another 
area of the Near East, and protects the possessor against disease and other dangers. 
The idea has several variations. Many superstitions about the raven-stone are 
known among the Estonians, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Danes, the Germans, 
etc. The idea may be often attached to other birds also (the swallow, eagle, crane, 
etc.). 

In Rantasalo’s opinion, the raven was considered to be a spirit, and therefore 
the stone which is connected with the bird possesses a magic power. 

Fear of the snake and its connections with the spirits likewise created the idea 
of the snake-stone; if primitive man found a stone with strange shape at a place 
where snakes were staying in great number, this suggested that it had magic power. 
Many snake-stone beliefs are known among the Finnish. According to folk-belief, 
the snakes gather usually in the spring on the day before St. George’s Day. The 
leader of the assembly is the king, who has a little stone in its mouth, and this is the 
snake-stone. Belief in the snake-stone is very old in Europe, and Pliny mentioned it. 
Hungarian and Roumanian literature contains much valuable data about the 
snake stone (serpentine) that supplements Rantasalo’s data. See Zs. Szendrey, 
A kigy6, hazi kigyé és kigy6k6 (The Snake, the House-Snake and the Serpentine), 
Dundntuli Szemle, Vol. VII, pp. 200-202, Szombathely, 1940; and J.-A. Candrea, 
Folklorul medical romdn (Roumanian Medical Folklore), pp. 264-265, Bucharest, 
1941. 

The author presents valuable material about several magic herbs, by means of 
which one may unlock a padlock, a church door, etc. (About magic herbs, see also 
A. Delatte, Herbarius: Recherches sur le cérémonial usité chez les anciens pour la 
cueillette des simples et des plantes magiques (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Fasc. LXXXI, Liége-Paris, 1938). 
Such magic herbs are in the nest of a woodpecker, a snake, a hedgehog, a tortoise. 
Again, Pliny knew of such herbs. Many traditions are attached especially to the 
“blooming” fern among the magic herbs. Finnish folk-belief holds that if someone 
cuts the stem of the fern, he may see either the head of an eagle or several letters 
on the place of the halving. If the stem of a fern is cut through by a bride, she will 
see the initial letters of her bridegroom's name. According to belief, the fern bursts 
into bloom only once in a hundred years, on the night of St. John’s Day; whoever 
catches sight of the “blooming” fern will be lucky. Beliefs related to the “blooming” 
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A series of analyses relates political power and territorial alignment, and tells, how 
in the event of calamity the country is cleansed. This brings us to the role of evil 
magic, the power of the “witches,” rain-making, and the feared rite of “sprinkling 
the homesteads” to achieve fertility. At this point, a personal document, dealing 
with the illness of an important priest named Kasitile, its suggested causes and the 
rituals performed in connection with it, is introduced. These are raw data, taken 
from field notes, with a minimum of comment to point their relation to the 
materials of the preceding chapters. Next come discussions of Nyakyusa medicines, 
of Nyakyusa cosmology, and a discussion of what, in effect, is the cultural re- 
interpretation of Christian belief in Nyakyusa terms, with a description of the 
changes that have taken place over the two decades, 1938-1958, in the life of the 
people. The volume ends with a consideration of the relation between religion and 
social structure. 

The approach in this book will puzzle students of myth and comparative 
religion. The reason will be discovered in its final paragraph: ‘That there is a 
connexion between the form of faith and ritual and the form of social] structure 
few would deny. The concern of the anthropologist is to define it; to plot the limits 
of autonomy between different aspects within societies.” (p. 223) Yet we must ask, 
is this all that students of comparative culture should be expected to do in studying 
“the form of faith and ritual”? Does Dr. Wilson really hold that this is the totality 
of her task? 

The fact that she approached her subject as she did would seem to indicate that 
she does believe this. Yet if this is the case, why did she include a chapter entitled 
“Nyakyusa Cosmology”? This chapter, it is true, appears almost as an afterthought: 


We can now piece together, from myth and ritual, the traditional Nyakyusa views of their 
universe. They have no elaborated system of ideas and the synthesis which follows is more 
systematic than any uneducated Nyakyusa would formulate. (p. 154) 


Yet there it is, and it testifies that beneath her sociological, structural-functional 
orientation lurks a suspicion that belief as well as ritual must be taken into account 
in understanding world-view. 

The treatment of the data in this book brings to mind two approaches to 
materials of this sort that have been made, one methodological, one theoretical. 
On the former level, it reminds one of the earlier work of Rattray, which con- 
centrated on rites and left to the student interested in world-view the task of 
quarrying belief out of descriptions of ritual behavior. On the level of theory, it 
resembles the doctrines of the myth-from-ritual school. It is not that the book 
assumes this position; its only theoretical orientation is that elements in a culture 
reinforce each other, so to speak, to make of the whole a functioning entity. The 
insistence on the overriding importance of ritual, the fact that theology is “pieced 
together” out of the description of traditional rites, and the primacy of structure 
over idea do, however, recall this other theory. 

Aside from its data, which fill in the ethnographic picture of eastern-central 
Africa, what one gets from this work is a realization of how inadequate the 
structural approach can be when it is envisaged as an end rather than as a means. 
As one reads it, the “why?” questions crowd in. We are told (p. 57) that the 
medicines of the chiefs make the chief fearful “so that men obey him.” Where these 
medicines come from, why they produce this result, is not indicated; nor are we 
told whether information was sought on this point. We read (p. 105) that “everyone 
was horrified’’ when a ground hornbill—“always a bird of ill-omen among the 
Nyakyusa—mysteriously attacked a chicken.” Why, we ask, does the ground 
hornbill have this character? We learn (p. 112) that “witches” bring smallpox. 
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Why do they have this power? It is as though one sought to study Christian theology 
by using only what could be “pieced together” from a minute description of the 
ritual of the Mass. 

MELVILLE J. HeRskovits 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Einige Zaubersteine und Zauberpflanzen im Volksaberglauben der Finnen. By 
A. V. Antasalo. (Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, FF Communications 
No. 176, 1959. Pp. 78.) 


A. V. Rantasalo is a highly regarded student of Finnish folk-belief. His work on 
superstitions connected with agriculture and animal-breeding are especially 
significant, i.e., Der Ackerbau im Volksaberglauben der Finnen und Esten, Vol. 
I-V (FF Communications No. 30, 31, 32, 55, 62), Helsinki, 1919-1925, and Der 
Weidegang im Volksaberglauben der Finnen, Vol. I-IV, Helsinki, 1945-1953. In 
this new book he calls our attention to the fact that the belief in an oval stone which 
is to be found in the nest of the raven is general among the Finnish. The stone is 
believed to be brought by the raven from beside the River Jordan or from another 
area of the Near East, and protects the possessor against disease and other dangers. 
The idea has several variations. Many superstitions about the raven-stone are 
known among the Estonians, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Danes, the Germans, 
etc. The idea may be often attached to other birds also (the swallow, eagle, crane, 
etc.). 

In Rantasalo’s opinion, the raven was considered to be a spirit, and therefore 
the stone which is connected with the bird possesses a magic power. 

Fear of the snake and its connections with the spirits likewise created the idea 
of the snake-stone; if primitive man found a stone with strange shape at a place 
where snakes were staying in great number, this suggested that it had magic power. 
Many snake-stone beliefs are known among the Finnish. According to folk-belief, 
the snakes gather usually in the spring on the day before St. George's Day. The 
leader of the assembly is the king, who has a little stone in its mouth, and this is the 
snake-stone. Belief in the snake-stone is very old in Europe, and Pliny mentioned it. 
Hungarian and Roumanian literature contains much valuable data about the 
snake stone (serpentine) that supplements Rantasalo’s data. See Zs. Szendrey, 
A kigy6, hazi kigyé és kigy6k6 (The Snake, the House-Snake and the Serpentine), 
Dundntuli Szemle, Vol. VII, pp. 200-202, Szombathely, 1940; and J.-A. Candrea, 
Folklorul medical romdn (Roumanian Medical Folklore), pp. 264-265, Bucharest, 
1941. 

The author presents valuable material about several magic herbs, by means of 
which one may unlock a padlock, a church door, etc. (About magic herbs, see also 
A. Delatte, Herbarius: Recherches sur le cérémonial usité chez les anciens pour la 
cueillette des simples et des plantes magiques (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Fasc. LXXXI, Liége-Paris, 1938). 
Such magic herbs are in the nest of a woodpecker, a snake, a hedgehog, a tortoise. 
Again, Pliny knew of such herbs. Many traditions are attached especially to the 
“blooming” fern among the magic herbs. Finnish folk-belief holds that if someone 
cuts the stem of the fern, he may see either the head of an eagle or several letters 
on the place of the halving. If the stem of a fern is cut through by a bride, she will 
see the initial letters of her bridegroom's name. According to belief, the fern bursts 
into bloom only once in a hundred years, on the night of St. John’s Day; whoever 
catches sight of the “blooming” fern will be lucky. Beliefs related to the “blooming” 
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fern and to the “seed” of the fern are found among several European peoples; thus 
in Shakespeare’s Henry IV the “seed” is described as making a man invisible. 
More peoples belicve that someone possessing a fern seed can see the treasures 
hidden in the ground. According to Rantasalo, treasure hidden in the ground and 
shooting flames are closely connected with the “blooming” fern, the flame being 
the “bloom” of the fern itself that can be seen where the treasure is hidden. 

These details give evidence of the rich content of the little book. We are especially 
glad that the author treated much data from the 16th and 17th centuries, as well as 
that the above mentioned problems of Finnish folk-belief are brought into con- 
nection with similar superstitions of other European peoples. The whole work is 
characterized by an intensive culture-historical and psychological direction. 


Beta GUNDA 
Ethnological Institute of the University 
Debrecen, Hungary 


Taro Cultivation Practices and Beliefs. Part 1, The Western Carolines. Part 11, The 
Eastern Carolines and the Marshall Islands. Edited by John de Young. (Guam, 
M. L.: Office of The Staff Anthropologist, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
1960. Anthropological Working Papers, No. 6. Pp. ii + 68; ii + 69-140. n.p.) 


Under the rubric “taro cultivation” this latest number of the Trust Territory 
Anthropological Working Papers presents accounts of the cultivation in Micronesia 
of araceous plants belonging to four genera: Colocasia (“taro’’ proper), Alocasia, 
Cyrtosperma, and the more recently introduced Xanthosoma. Part I, The Western 
Carolines, includes a paper on Palau by Robert K. McKnight and Adalbert Obak 
and one on Yap by Dai You Kin and Francis Defngin. Separately bound Part II, 
The Eastern Carolines and the Marshall Islands, adds papers on Truk and Ponape 
by Frank Mahony and on the Marshalls by Tion Bikajle. In their handling of 
technological, terminological, and botanical aspects of cultivation, these papers, 
especially those by McKnight and Mahony, represent a substantial improvement 
over an earlier volume (Number 4 of the Anthropological Working Papers) on 
yam cultivation. Mahony presents a comparative cultural ecology of aroid culti- 
vation in the Truk group which well demonstrates the importance of distinguishing 
the different plants traditionally lumped together in the ethnologists’ gross, 
multigeneric category “taro.” 

Discussion of beliefs, myths, and ritual care of crops receives only sketchy 
treatment. Nevertheless it is apparent that Micronesia offers an ideal field for 
testing by controlled comparison of commonly posited relationships between the 
ritual, ideological, and folk-taxonomic elaboration accorded plants on the one 
hand, and such factors as qualitative evaluation as desirable food, quantitative 
contribution to diet, ecological sensitivity, and antiquity of introduction on the 
other. Hopefully subsequent issues of Anthropological Working Papers will con- 
tribute further data toward such comparisons. 

CHarces O. FRAKE 
Stanford Universtey 
Stanford, California 


FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


The Foundling and the Werwolf: A Literary-Historical Study of Guillaume de 
Palerne. By Charles W. Dunn. (University of Toronto Press, 1960. Pp. 152. n.p.). 


Folklore bulks large in Professor Dunn's methodical study of the sources and 
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art of the twelfth-century romance of Guillaume de Palerne. In one chapter, the 
folklore motifs are painstakingly analyzed; in another, the narrative core of the 
romance is shown to be the Fair Unknown pattern, to which the Wolf's Fosterling 
story had become attached. The combination, as Miss Irene McKeehan had argued 
earlier (PMLA, XLI, 1926, 785-809), occurred before the French romancer in- 
herited the plot, a point which Dunn reinforces by a far more elaborate display of 
analogues than Miss McKeehan affords. Dunn labels the pattern distilled from the 
analogues the ‘Romulus type,” and conjectures quite reasonably that the archetype 
was concocted for propagandistic reasons to supply a marvellous birth and nurture 
for an established folk-hero. 

Guillaume de Palerne, however, embodies a special version of the “Romulus 
type.” The combination of the two root stories produces marked narrative. in- 
consistencies; the substitution of a werewolf for the animal nurse of the folktales 
is clumsily managed. The poet's source, Dunn would have us believe, was a legend 
of Norman Sicilian origin in which the archetypal Romulus pattern had become 
attached to a member of the Norman dynasty. Though largely conjectural, these 
last points are supported by an imaginatively learned argument in which Dunn 
urges the likelihood that the source was familiar with the topography and buildings 
of Palermo and incorporated elements from legendary accounts of various Norman 
and Hohenstaufen rulers. 

Dunn is conversant with the hero-cult scholarship from Nutt and Rank to Lord 
Raglan and Joseph Campbell, but he spares us another rehearsal of these dazzling 
rhapsodies. His central interest is the romance rather than the archetype, and he 
emphasizes that the writer of Guillaume de Palerne was not gathering proofs of 
how providence had divinely guided a national hero toward his destiny. The poet 
was merely retailing marvellous adventures to delight a courtly audience. 


ALBERT B. 
Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, California 


The Way Down and Out. By John Senior. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1959. $3.75.) 


In this literate and most unliterary work, Professor Senior has undertaken to 
examine the symbolist movement from the viewpoint of its concern with mysticism 
and the occult: “to demonstrate, however tentatively, that the basic metaphysical 
assumptions of symbolism are occult and that there is a direct connection between 
specifically occult movements—Rosicrucian, theosophical and the like—and the 
symbolist movement in literature.’ The limitations of the study are severe, and 
self-imposed: the book is least rewarding to the literary critic, who is constantly 
being told that Yeats’s best poems are his least successful by his own standards. 
But the guiding intelligence is active, learned and provocative, and the chief value 
of the work lies in the way it draws together a body of literature which has stood 
until now as an uncomfortably vague category—hardly even a tradition—in the 
history of ideas. 

Early in the book, Professor Senior summons up the ghosts of E. B. Tylor, Frazer, 
Herbert Spencer and Freud as a means toward defining his use of “occult”; 
consequently, the study is (intentionally) more firmly grounded in sociology, 
anthropology and folklore, and psychology than in critical technique. Nevertheless, 
even these fields serve mainly as a starting point for the work, and are scarcely 
visited after the first chapter. “This is a study primarily of ideas.”” What we have, 
then, is a summary of occult and mystical theory, with such citations from the 
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symbolist writers as seem to illustrate the theory. The result is, as one would expect, 
a barely recognizable Mallarmé, Yeats or Eliot, but also a fascinating set of 
interrelationships. 

There is certainly value—and courage—in a work that treats Mme. Blavatsky 
as a more significant influence on Yeats than Shelley or Ezra Pound. But the book 
is more than a corrective; it aims at a total reorientation of our thinking about 
some of the most significant writers of the past hundred and fifty years. We are 
accustomed to think of the symbolists in aesthetic terms, in terms of style, image, 
form. Professor Senior urges that, on the contrary, and paradoxically in addition, 
they are united by a concern with something beyond style and often at variance 
with aesthetics. 

STEPHEN KiTAy OrGEL 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FOLKTALE STUDIES 


Fabula: Zeitschrift fiir Erzahlforschung, Band II. Edited by Kurt Ranke (Berlin: 
Walter De Gruyter, 1959. Pp. 324. DM 36 [about $8.50].) 


This second volume of Fabula contains thirteen articles of major importance 
written in French, German, and English. In addition, the volume includes several 
“kleine Beitrage,” together with three informative surveys of the state of folktale 
“Forschungen” in Roumania, Chile, and Argentina; also included are eulogies to 
Mark Asadowski and Arnold van Gennep, and an appreciative notice of the 
folkloristic work of the late Richard Wossidlo, whose centenary fell on 26 January 
1959. There is a brief section devoted to “Works in Progress,” a page of “Anfragen,”’ 
and a total of twenty-five careful, analytical reviews of recent books in both the 
general area of ‘“Volkskunde” and the more specific area of “Volksmarchen.”” The 
present volume, like the first in this series, concludes with the truly astonishing 
“Typenregister” prepared by Professor Walter Anderson of Kiel; this type-list 
analyzes every article and review in the volume with reference to Aarne-Thompson, 
the Motif-Index, Boggs, Andrejev, Bolte-Polivka, Eberhard-Boratav, and a number 
of lesser indices, lists, and collections. Taken as a whole, this second volume is a 
well-balanced, excellent assemblage of recent folktale scholarship and an indispens- 
able book for the folktale scholar. 

Elfriede Moser-Rath, in her article, “Erzahler auf der Kanzel: zu Form und 
Funktion des barocken Predigtmarleins,” makes clear that, although we are rather 
well informed about the various exempla collections from the pre-Reformation 
period up to the 16th century, we are not so well off when it comes to “der 
Volkserzahlung im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert.” Some previous work has been done 
on these baroque “preacher's little tales,” but their influence upon oral tradition 
has never been adequately treated from a folkloristic point of view. The article is 
informative and includes many examples of post-Reformation “preacher's tales” 
which have both affected oral tradition and been affected by it. Miss Moser-Rath 
also includes comparative, double-column texts from the Grimm collection and 
from 17th century collections of Predigtmirlein which allow the reader to observe 
the common features of both forms and the differences in modes of presenting 
similar plot materials. In a similar vein, William Hugh Jansen, continuing his 
interest in the functioning of the narrator and the audience in the “presentation” 
of folklore, has written “The Esoteric-Exoteric Factor in Folklore.” Folk narratives, 
beliefs, proverbs and minor folkloristic items current among groups of people are 
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shaped, Jansen feels, by either or both the esoteric factor—‘‘what one group thinks 
of itself and what it supposes others think of it,” and the exoteric factor—‘what 
one group thinks of another and what it thinks that other group thinks it thinks.” 
Groups (which are “baselines” for Jansen) that produce folklore are usually 
isolated in some way from the rest of us, and in their isolation produce folkloristic 
materials peculiar to themselves. 

The relationship between narrative folk materials and another kind of folklor- 
istic item is investigated in Roger Pinon’s article, “La chanson de jeu et ses relations 
avec la matiére épique,” which has as its major thesis that definite and numerous 
connections exist between the game-rhymes and songs of children and “le conte, 
la legende, la fable et la ballade.” Pinon urges the musicologist interested in 
folklore to combine his knowledge with that of the folklorist interested in narrative 
materials in an attempt to direct their research toward a classification of games and 
game rhymes according to their motifs, 4 la the present system of narrative 
classification. 

The remaining major articles in this volume are concerned with individual 
tales, motifs, and themes. Archer Taylor’s most recent monograph, “The Predes- 
tined Wife (Mt. 930*),”’ treats a curious tale-type, which, Taylor says, can be 
dissected into five distinct cycles. Since clearly demonstrated historical and geo- 
graphical connections among the variant tales which are part of the complex are 
not apparent, Taylor concludes that even though an archetypal form might be 
reconstructed and some sort of provenience postulated, it would involve “many 
vaguely conceived and poorly defined assumptions.... We can rearrange the 
incidents and get the desired result, but have we any reason to believe that doing 
so resembles in any way the actual life of these tales in tradition? We can say that 
the Predestined Wife consists of (1) a prophecy, (2) a scar, (3) a marriage, and 
(4) the recognition of the scar.” This is, Taylor says, “convenient for the purposes 
of classification. It does not follow that all tales containing these four elements 
represent the same story and have historical connections with one another.” Tales 
like the Predestined Wife, in which a prophesied marriage takes place in spite of 
all obstacles, have been told in many countries for many centuries about both 
heroes and heroines.” Taylor's conclusions, which center around the isolation of 
the chief tale-cycles, are theoretically important, because he sacrifices seemingly 
plausible schemata to a strict adherence to what empirical evidence is available. 
He avoids the airy speculation so often found in close analyses of folktale material 
yet maintains the empirical bases for the generalizations which are possible. 
“Dornréschen” is the title of Jan de Vries’ study of the known versions of Mt. 410, 
“Sleeping Beauty” and consists largely of a close comparison between Grimm's 
“Dornréschen” and Perrault’s “La Belle au bois dormant,” and comparisons with 
other versions of this type. His conclusion is that “Sleeping Beauty’’ is not a “true 
Marchen’”’; it originated in French literature. “Sleeping Beauty” is a tale from a 
literary romance tradition, and lacks the oral components of a true Marchen. 
Julian Krzyzanowski’s article, “Two Old-Polish Folktales,” would seem to prove 
the existence of both Mt. 450 “Brother Lamb and His Sister’ and Mt. 1353 “The 
Old Woman as Trouble Maker” in early Polish tradition. The evidence which he 
presents antedates the evidence previously available on the age of the first of these 
two tales, and adds a considerable amount to our knowledge of the oral nature of 
the second tale. Krzyzanowski treats ‘““The Old Woman as Trouble Maker,” in an 
extremely interesting way by using evidence derived from early illustrative 
materials. The proverb which usually ends the tale: “Where the devil cannot 
come, he will send an old woman,” appears to be the basis for an initial miniature 
that appeared in the Gradual of King Jan Olbracht which can be dated at the 
beginning of the XVIth century. “Since the proverb linked with it was known 
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already at the end of the XVIth century, we may admit that the story also was not 
unfamilar about this time.” 


Milko Matitetov's article, “Der verbrannte und wiedergeborene Mensch,” 
concerns a tale which has not appeared in the international type-lists. Balys, in his 
catalogue of Lithuanian tales, lists it as 703®; Delarue’s French catalogue lists the 
tale as 788® (a better place for it). The tale has at least been current and popular 
since the middle of the nineteenth century (the first known variant, a Slovenian 
folk-poem, was collected in 1845). Matitetov considers the “burned and re-born 
man” “ja kaum eine Erzahlung,” and it does not appear in the most significant 
collections of folktales. The tale seems to have its most intensive distribution in 
northern Yugoslavia, although the rest of Europe also has its share of variants. 
The most popular hero of te tale is St. Andreas (in 38 of the 63 variants). The tale 
generally concerns a man who suffers execution (usually “burning’’), is buried, 
and, through some kind of miraculous “contiguous” conception, is born as a 
child. Matitetov rather thoroughly treats the theme and its variations (contami- 
nations from other types, etc.) as it appears in European oral tradition. 


Folklore outside Europe is represented by Katherine Luomala’s ‘Polynesian 
Myths about Maui and the Dog,” which “presents Polynesian narratives about 
the demigod Maui's adventures involving the dog. The narratives are abstracted 
and analyzed to determine their origin and relationship, their noteworthy literary 
developments and their reflections of Polynesian values and customs.” The author 
treats the two “dog” cycles of tales in Eastern and Western Polynesia, and concludes: 
“Both eastern and western myths about Maui and the dog describe him as a social 
conformist instead of as a tapu-breaker as in most of his adventures.’ These tales 
seem, then, to depart rather sharply from the usual kind of trickster tale concerning 
Maui. 


Four more monographs on folktales complete the present volume: Edmund 
Mudrak’s “Die Berufung durch iiberirdische Miachte in sagtiimlicher Uberliefe- 
rung”; P. N. Boratav’s “Les trois compagnons infirmes”’; the late Paul Delarue’s 
“Le conte de ‘Brigitte, la maman qui m’a pas fait, mais m’a nourri’ "; and Josef 
Szévérffy’s “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte einiger Volkserzihlungen.” Space limi- 
tations prevent a summary of these articles, but the titles should suffice as indications 
of their contents. 


This brief survey of the materials in Fabula IJ cannot do justice to the wealth 
and richness of the volume for the student interested in the folk narrative. But two 
things do become increasingly apparent—a number of people are working in 
folktale research in many countries, and Fabula offers these specialized students a 
distinguished outlet for their research. 

BuTLER WAUGH 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Crow Texts. Collected, translated, and edited by Robert H. Lowie. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 550. n.p.) 


This book contains nearly all of Robert H. Lowie’s collection of Crow texts 
with his translations, which he obtained on the Crow reservation in Montana 
between the years 1906 and 1916 and during the summer of 1931. A few of these 
have been published elsewhere—usually in slightly different versions—but most 
of them appear here for the first time. 
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The twenty-eight folktales are assembled under four headings: Mythological 
Tales and Other Fictional Stories, Tales from the Coyote Cycle, Myths Concerning 
the Creation, and Stories of Crow Heroes. Four of these tales are recorded in two 
versions, and the second versions of two of them are not translated. There are 
twenty-nine descriptions of actual events or historical accounts; three of these are 
recorded in two versions. And there are twenty-three miscellaneous short stories 
(two untranslated), songs, prayers, and proverbial sayings with explanations (when 
it is necessary) of their real meaning. One of the untranslated miscellaneous items 
is not strictly a part of Lowie’s collection: It is a conversation recorded by one of 
Lowie's informants, who used an orthography slightly different from Lowie’s, and 
is not edited or rewritten. 

From an examination of these texts, a few preliminary statements can be made 
about style in Crow literature. 1) Narrators usually assume that the listeners are 
familiar with the incidents of the story. This is brought out most clearly by the 
use of pronominal reference. In Crow, a third-person pronoun may refer to any 
of the characters that are mentioned previously in the paragraph or later in the 
sentence. Thus, in many cases, the listener must know the general content of the 
story in order to know who is being talked about. 2) Much space is taken up by the 
description of the setting which, strictly speaking, has little to do with the central 
theme of the story, such as, what the characters wore, where each one stood, and so 
on, and sometimes these items are repeated in the same story. This gives a very 
clear visual picture of the events in the story. 3) Hyperbole is not uncommon. 
4) Repetition of the same word occurs quite often in these texts—so much so that 
it is unlikely that such repetition can be considered stylistically poor by the Crow. 
Furthermore, in many cases, an apparent need for balance in grammatical structure 
requires the repetition of the same thought in different phraseology. 

In reading these texts, one should keep in mind that there is no grammatical 
construction in Crow that corresponds to indirect discourse; speech must be quoted 
verbatim. Thus, when such passages are translated into direct quotations in 
English, a certain immediacy or animation is added that is not present in the 
original. Also, Crow has several different words for different kinds and aspects of 
motion. Thus, although a more accurate English translation of a Crow passage 
might read: He was coming along and he arrived, in these texts such passages are 
often translated: He came and he came. Thus a seemingly unnecessary repetition 
is introduced where there is none in the original. 

During the ten years in which Lowie collected these texts, his knowledge of 
Crow phonology increased, and this is reflected in changes in his orthography. 
The orthography is still not entirely consistent, but by referring to his grammar 
of Crow,} one can easily normalize it, as well as find out what the phonetic values 
of the letters are. And this normalization is nearly phonemic. From the phonemic 
point of view, the normalization makes too many distinctions; at no point does it 
make too few. From this near-phoneric transcription, with certain exceptions, a 
complete phonemicization can be obtained. The exceptions have to do with the 
two sets of letters, m, w, and b, and n,r, and d. One cannot tell from these texts—or, 
for that matter, from any material that has ever been published on the Crow 
language—whether these sets represent one or two phonemes each. 

In most of the texts, each Crow word is placed immediately above its English 
translation. Other than this, there is no grammatical analysis. However, this is an 
ideal arrangement for further linguistic research. The English translations are not 
difficult to follow, but their awkwardness definitely obscures the Crow “flavor,” 
and their ungrammaticalness may very well convey to the reader a “flavor” which 
they certainly do not have, for example, that associated with the language of 
uneducated immigrants who have just a smattering of English. This awkwardness 
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of translation is avoided in four rather long texts. For these, the text and translation 
are on facing pages; the sentences—or occasionally longer sequences—of each are 
correspondingly numbered; and the translations are sentence-for-sentence. In these 
translations, the awkwardness is gone, but so is the linguistic analysis. To have 
given both kinds of translation, word-for-word and sentence-for-sentence, for all 
the texts, or even for just these four long texts, would have made the length of the 
book prohibitive.? 

The publication of this book contributes substantially to the available source 
material both for the folklore and folk tradition of the Crow Indians and for the 
Crow language. Scholars in Siouan linguistics and Plains Indian folklore should 
be grateful to Luella Cole Lowie for preserving these Crow texts and making 
them available. 

NOTES 

1 Robert H. Lowie, The Crow Language, University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology XXXIX, No. 1 (1942). 

2 Elliott Canonge in his Comanche Texts, edited by Benjamin Elson (Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Book Exchange, Linguistic Series of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
of the University of Oklahoma, No. 1, 1958) has employed an economical solution to this dilemma 
between word-for-word translation for linguistic research and sentence-for-sentence translation for 
folkloristic research. He gives a sentence-for-sentence translation, but he also numbers the words 
in the Comanche sentence and assigns the same numbers to the corresponding units in the English 
translations. Although this solution needs some further refinements it promises to be a very useful 
device in the printing of texts with their translation. 

G. H. MATTHEWS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Nehalem Tillamook Tales. Recorded by Elizabeth Derr Jacobs; edited by Melville 
Jacobs. University of Oregon Monographs, Studies in Anthropology No. 5 
(Oregon: University of Oregon Books, 1959. Pp. ix + 216, abstracts, glossary, 
index.) 


This collection is an important contribution to the growing body of data which, 
garnered by Dr. and Mrs. Melville Jacobs largely during the thirties from the few 
informed Indian survivors of coastal Oregon, have gradually become available in 
published form. Some sixty Nehc!em Tillamook Salish myths and anecdotes 
_ increase severalfold Franz Boas’ small sample of sixteen tales recorded in 1890, 
of which only five reappear as variants in this collection.1 On the basis of data 
obtained by Mrs. Jacobs, Dr. Jacobs, as editor, is of the opinion that the Tillamook- 
speaking area may have constituted the southernmost boundary of the Pacific 
Northwest Coast culture area, although, as he states, many folkloristic elements of 
that area have been reported from northern California. 

The stories were dictated to Mrs. Jacobs in English during two weeks of 1934 
by Mrs. Clara Pearson, a full-blood speaker of Nehalem and an outstanding 
Tillamook survivor. The recorder has prepared a brief preface which discusses the 
proper time, place, and function of tale-telling among the Nehalem, stylistic 
characteristics, and the problem of distortion in content and style as a result of the 
tales being told in English. The collection has been arranged in accordance with 
the native's classification which recognized three successive time levels: a mythical, 
a period of transformation, and an historical. Approximately half of the recorded 
tales fall into the mythical era, a few belong to the transitional, and the remainder 
to the most recent era. Whenever possible, translations of the original titles of 
myths and stories were obtained. 
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Dr. Jacobs has included a glossary of native words, which have been removed 
from the tales in order to minimize factors of unintelligibility in the English 
translation. In addition to abstracts of the collection, Boas’s earlier material has 
been similarly treated and included. An index provides ready access to ethno- 
graphic details and features of expressive content and style for both this collection 
and Boas’s Tillamook publications. 

The uniqueness of Mrs. Jacobs’ contribution, as Dr. Jacobs phrases it, “lies in its 
fullness, the numerous ethnographic implications in the tales, the excellence of her 
relationship with her informant, and the unusually faithful recording, for an 
English translation, of native content and style (iii). The only disappointment 
felt by the reviewer is that time apparently did not permit Mrs. Jacobs to carry 
out the detailed correlation of these tales with the culture and a minute analysis 
of the content and style, which she feels should be made. It is difficult to see how 
anyone else could better perform these tasks. 

NOTE 

* Boas, “Traditions of the Tillamook Indians,” JAF XI (1898), 23-38, 133-150, and “Notes on 
the Tillamook,” University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
XX (1923), 13-16. 

Bert A. Gerow 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


PROVERB STUDIES 


Sumerian Proverbs. Glimpses of everday life in ancient Mesopotamia. By Edmund 
I. Gordon. (Philadelphia: University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
1959. Pp. xxvi, 556. 79 pl.) 


This sumptuous edition of Collections One and Two containing some 360 
Sumerian proverbs is a substantial addition to proverb studies. I leave the number 
of texts indefinite because some numbers are assigned to lost texts that may be 
ultimately recovered and others to fragmentary texts that are not intelligible. 
In any case we have here an important corpus. Comment on the editing:of these 
fantastically dificult texts would be out of place in the JourNAL as well as beyond 
my competence. Gordon seems to have extracted everything of interest to a linguist 
or a student of cultural history. Our readers will be primarily concerned with what 
he offers to a student of proverbs. In the study of proverbs it is difficult to know 
how far to go in citing parallels from other languages and cultures when the 
connections have not been clearly established. Nevertheless, we must offer such 
comparisons as recommend themselves for their plausibility. Gordon makes 
surprisingly few comparisons to the editions of cuneiform proverbial texts cited 
in his bibliography on pp. 552-553. Nor did he find much in Hebrew. Here Israel 
Cohen, Parallel Proverbs in English, German and Hebrew (Tel Aviv, 1954) might 
have been worth looking into. Ancient Greek proverbs have until now been 
dificult to survey. He could have consulted R. Strémberg, Grekiska ordsprak 
(Géteborg, 1949) with 251 proverbs and Greek Proverbs (Géteborg, 1954) with 
something like 470; see the reviews by B. E. Perry, Classical Philology, XLV (1950), 
122-123 and Classical Journal, LIV (1958), 38-40. For Arabic proverb Gordon cites 
the very useful bibliography by Ferguson and Echols, Journal of American 
Folklore, LXV_ (1952), 67-84. In this the three largest collections are those by 
Abbud (no. 68), Ben Cheneb (no. 17), and Feghali (no. 54). My superficial 
examination of the first of these did not reveal parallels worth quoting, but a more 
attentive study might be profitable. In citing parallels Gordon often cites texts 
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from western Europe and I shall follow his lead in a few comparisons intended to 
show how interesting his collection is. “Let what is mine remain (unused), let me 
use up what is yours! Will this endear a man to the household of his friend?” 
(p. 45) seems to belong to a cycle of proverbs represented by the Hebrew parallel 
quoted by Gordon. This and some more generous sayings are discussed in my 

article in a forthcoming number of Latomus dedicated to Georges Dumézil. “That 
* which is mine has made (other) things strange” (p. 46) may be somewhat similar 
to such an English proverb as “Home is homely.’ I am tempted to see a proverb 
about the master (steward) seeing much to do while the servant sees nothing in the 
sadly defective text on p. 50. The long proverb with three speakers quoted (p. 78) 
resembles in form and possibly in sense “ “They say.’ ‘What do they say?’ ‘Let them 
say,’ "’ which is found on a Pompeiian ring and was inscribed by George Bernard 
Shaw over his fireplace. For references to it see my note in the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, XCVI (1953), 62, n. 8. If we cite Baron Miinch- 
hausen on p. 230, let us add “A traveler may lie with authority.” With some 
hesitation I suggest that there may be a similarity between “Dogs at their... wait 
for instructions: ‘Where has it gone?’ ‘Bring it back!’ ‘Stay (where you are)!’ ” 
(pp. 255-256) and the Near Eastern “ ‘I have caught a bear.’ ‘Bring it here!’ ‘It 
won't come.’ “Then come yourself!’ ‘It won't let me go.’ ” (See my remarks in the 
Proceedings, p. 63). As is suggested on p. 459, the structure of Proverb 1.30 suggests 
a riddle rather than a proverb, but I do not see readily what the answer may be. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all the texts is Proverb 2. 67 (see also p. 531): “The 
fox, having urinated into the sea. “The whole of the sea is my urine,’ (he said).” 
This is a Wellerism and the earliest example of the genre. Professor S$. N. Kramer 
may add another item to the list of “Firsts” in History Began at Sumer! For a 
parallel (many more might be quoted) see “ ‘Everything helps,’ quoth the wren, 


when she p... into the sea” (Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, 2d ed., p. 
180). Gordon's collection offers a great deal to a student of proverbs. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Yaqut Myths and Legends. Collected by Ruth Warner Giddings. (Tuscon: Uni- 


versity of Arizona, 1959. Anthropological Papers of the University of Arizona, 
No. 2. Pp. 73. $1.25.) 


Marobavi: A Study of an Assimilated Group in Northern Sonora. By Roger C. 
Owen. (Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. Anthropological Papers, No. 3. 
Pp. x + 53, map, plates, tables. $1.25.) 


A Survey of Indian Assimilation in Eastern Sonora. By Thomas B. Hinton. 
(Tucson: University of Arizona, 1959. Anthropological Papers of the University 
of Arizona, No. 4. Pp. 32, maps, plates, table. $.75.) 


Mrs. Giddings collected these Yaqui folk traditions in Potam, Sonora, from 
February through April of 1942, and during visits to Pascua and Barrio Libre near 
Tucson, Arizona, from May to September, 1942. She notes the small amount of 
such Yaqui folklore that has reached print or is known in manuscript, surveys the 
linguistic and cultural setting of the Yaqui stories, and briefly describes both their 
characteristics and the context of their telling. There are stories which seem of 
pre-Spanish provenience, and Jesuit period myths which give origins for Catholii 
cized ceremonies, but more widely known are the recent myths of warfare, of 
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traditions which support Yaqui claims against Mexican encroachment, and tales 
of the Jesuit and more recent periods, particularly the pascola stories told at fiestas. 
Except for the pascola stories, there is no socially determined time or place for 
narration, nor are there special persons for it. Some older Yaquis indicate that 
storytelling was more formalized in earlier times, and certain traits (some formal 
endings, frequent mention of kinship, occupation, and name of characters, the 
relating of geography to the action) seem remnants of a formal style more commonly 
used in the past, since these traits seldom occur in tales of foreign origin and are 
usual in the earliest type of myths and tales. 

There are sixty-one stories, all in English, with occasional explanations and 
comparative notes. The narrator of each is identified, and brief sketches of all five 
narrators are given. Harry Behn is the editor of this volume. 

Roger Owen describes the historical background, the present setting, the 
economy, social organization, and religion of a village in the valley of the Rio 
Cafion in northern Sonora, Mexico. Once Opata Indian, it is an example now of 
complete assimilation to Spanish-Mexican cultural patterns; only isolated items 
of Opata patterns remain, and none of these are central to the present village 
culture. Social assimilation is not complete, however, in that Indian ethnic back- 
ground is a handicap in terms of status and prestige positions. This contrast 
between the rates of cultural and social processes of change is the chief conclusion 
of the paper, which also casts an interesting light on the results of replacing a tribal 
by a marginal folk or peasant culture: “Instead of being adherents to a traditional- 
ly-derived sacred area of belief and ceremonialism, many of the villagers view 
religion merely as another part of their contemporary existence to be either enjoyed 
or not depending on what else there is to do at the moment, or what entertainment 
value it is expected to have” (p. 50). A Protestant mission has recently been 
accepted without strong feelings. No villager asked could cite any major doctrinal 
difference between it and Catholicism; the major criticism is its requirement of 
complete abstinence from smoking, drinking, dancing, and affairs with women. 

Hinton surveys the descendants of the major aboriginal tribes of Sonora, 
particularly the three most assimilated groups, the Lower Pimas, the Jovas, and 
the Opatas. Three pages present the folk categories of socio-racial grouping now 
common in eastern Sonora. The bulk of the work describes the present distribution 
and degree of cultural survival vs. cultural assimilation of the groups, contrasting 
their acculturation with that of other related groups in Middle America and the 
American Southwest. 

This series should prove a welcome form of publication for useful material on 
the various cultures and groups of the Southwest and northern Mexico, and 
perhaps elsewhere. The volumes are attractively printed. 

H. Hymes 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Laws of the Creek Nation. Edited by Antonio J. Waring. (Athens, Georgia: 
University of Georgia Press, 1960. University of Georgia Libraries Miscellanea 
Publications, No. |. Pp. viii + 27, plate. $1.00.) 


This is the first in a series of publications to be issued irregularly and to contain 
both source materials and reprints of rare items from the collections of the 
University of Georgia Libraries. The Laws of the Creek Nation is a part of the 
Keith Read Collection of manuscripts, donated in 1957 by the Wormsloe Foun. 
dation of Savannah. The Introduction describes the stormy circumstances under 
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which the Laws were written out in January 1825, during attempts to obtain cession 
of Creek lands. The Laws are presented here with notes, and two plates reproduce 
the first and last pages of the original manuscript. 

These 56 laws reflect the ad hoc adaptation of Creek custom and belief to new 
situations arising out of the presence of Whites and of Negro slaves, and as such 
area glimpse into the changing of a traditional way of life. It is striking that “Law 
45th” seems designed to protect a Creek rain-making ceremony from interference. 
Most laws deal with rights and obligations in regard to persons, property and the 
Nation as a whole. 

The circumstances of the writing out of this set of laws provide a glimpse into 

the process of shift from an oral to a written tradition, at a point at which oral 
tradition remains dominant. Apparently all laws made in the Creek National 
Council had been kept either by memory or disorganized in writing until 1818, 
when the first attempt was made to collect them. This second effort was by Chilly 
McIntosh, shortly after he and his father, the half-breed Creek chief, William 
McIntosh, had fled the territory of the Nation, the father’s complicity in the land- 
grabbing designs of the White commissioners having been discovered. A “Death 
Law” had been enacted by the Creek Chiefs in 1817 against selling another foot of 
land to the Georgians, and seems to have been in people’s minds, but William 
McIntosh maintained that it was no law at all and that he feared no trial under it. 
Now it is fact that the “Death Law” was unwritten; that Chilly McIntosh had 
carried away many public papers of the National Council, including the official 
list of laws; and that Governor George M. T roup, the cousin of Chilly McIntosh 
and the man for whom he wrote out the laws, inscribed at the end of the list, “It is 
understood that these are the laws at present in force in the Creek Nation and that 
none other are of any authority” (the “Death Law” not being among them). 
Whether William McIntosh maintained his view because of these facts, and 
whether they represent an attempt to promote and manipulate writing as a 
validation of law over against purely oral law is not wholly clear from the 
Introduction, but seems implicit in its recital of the case. 

Shortly thereafter, when a palpably fraudulent treaty with the Indians had been 
ratified by the American government, the Creek Council secretly named an 
execution party for William McIntosh, and early on 1 May 1825, the sentence 
was dramatically carried out. For the execution, “Law 33th” would in fact have 
been adequate justification: “And be it farther enacted if any person or persons 
should tell such lies as should brought to disturpence of the Nation the punish 
shall be death” (the whole sic); and the Creeks said of McIntosh, “He died by his 
own mouth”. But the Creek Council did not bother to introduce this list of laws 
into the testimony and hearings that followed McIntosh’s death. Though un- 
written, the “Death Law” of 1817, reafirmed in 1824, was sufficiently specific and 
well understood. A witness, testifying to its existence, remarked: “There are many 
penal laws in the nation that are not in writing. The few written laws that there 
are, witness has understood Chilly has run away with.” 

As a focus for scholarship, the transition of American Indian tribes from an 
oral to a written transmission and validation of custom is as yet virtually un- 
touched. Oral transmission has such a central place in folklore that the subject 
should be of considerable interest. 


University of California Devt H. Hymes 
Berkeley, California 
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Dictionary of the American Indian. By John Stoutenburgh, Jr. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 462. $10.00.) 


This dictionary has been prepared by the Executive Director of the Marathon 
County Historical Society (Wisconsin). It is a compilation of a wide range of 
material, most of which is interesting and useful. One could glean a great deal of 
information about the American Indian from its pages. Yet the book is dis- 
appointing and frustrating to anyone seriously interested in the American Indian 
who seeks to use it for research, despite the dust jacket claim that it is “An up-to-date 
source book for the student, researcher, or individual who simply wants a clear, 
unbiased picture of the American Indian.” 

For example, there are a great many entries which identify group and place 
names, many of them quite particular, dealing with little known sub-groups and 
villages. Yet, taking the Chinookan group as an instance, the Chinook proper, the 
Clackamas, the Wasco, and the Wishram are listed, but the Clatsop, Kathlamet, 
and Multnomah are not. The Kathlamet are significant for the folklorist, because 
of the excellent collection of myths and tales published by Boas as Kathlamet Texts 
(1901), and the interested resident of Oregon, say, will want to know about the 
Clatsop and Multnomah, whose names have survived as the names of counties. 
Among Siouan tribes, to take another important group, the Biloxi and Ofo are 
missing. Again, a number of English words of Indian origin are given, reasonably 
enough, but for no apparent reason (and here, as we shall see, lies perhaps one-of 
the main original contributions of the author) there is a'so a scattering of Indian 
words proper, e.g. mepit ‘The Virginia Indian term ‘or the teeth” and meqwance 
‘This is the Virginia Indian word for a long feather.” Perhaps these entries are to 
lend color. 

In short, no systematic principle of inclusion and exclusion emerges. The 
presence in the dictionary of one item of information does not predict that a 
correlated item will be found. 

It is my impression that a reader would find this volume more adequate than the 
Dictionary of American Folklore by the same publisher, but it does contain some 
errors of fact and misleading omissions. Take the paragraph under the heading of 
Music, which states that “every ceremony and important individual act was ac- 
companied by music” and that “clans had special officers to insure the exact 
rendition of songs.” These two generalizations hardly apply throughout North 
America. And since the book follows Morgan's use of “clan” for a matrilineal 
descent group, “gens” for the patrilineal equivalent, the reader will be puzzled, 
should he consult the book's own definition of “clan” and “gens” after reading the 
Music entry, by the implication that Indian groups organized around femaie 
progenitors cared about the “exact rendition and transmission of songs,” but that 
those organized around male progenitors did not. 

To be sure, this is only partly the fault of the author of this Dictionary. The fault 
must be shared by the late Alice C. Fletcher, who wrote the article on “Music and 
Musical Instruments” for the Handbook of American Indians, edited by F. W. 
Hodge (Washington: Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 30, 1907), pp. 958-961. It is from this Handbook that the bulk of this 
“up-to-date” Dictionary is cribbed, save for such entries as the Virginia Indian 
words, by a process of changing the wording and omitting the references and 
authorities which the Handbook entries usually cite. This can be discovered by 
comparing almost any alphabetical sequence of entries in the two books, and puts 
in a different light the dust jacket statement that “This comprehensive work . . . (is) 
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the product of five years of research, interviewing and travel in the United States.” 
I shall cite only the pertinent statements from Miss Fletcher's article. It begins: 
“Indian music is coextensive with tribal life, for every public ceremony as well as 
each important act in the career of an individual, has its accompaniment of song,” 
and continues later, “Clans and societies have special officers to insure the exact 
transmission and rendition of their songs” (p. 959). This Dictionary simply follows 
Miss Fletcher's overgeneralizations, apparently unchastened by five years of 
research, and does not correct the inconsistency in following her apparent use of 
“clan” in a generic sense for unilineal descent groups, whether matrilineal or 
patrilineal. 

For lay browsing, then, this Dictionary may be of some interest, but scholars 
and those concerned with certain scholarly values (the Hodge Handbook is not 
mentioned in its pages) will shun it for the work which is so largely its original. 
The Handbook of American Indians has recently been re-issued by Pageant Books, 
Inc. (59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y.). It is over half a century old, but it is 
all we have for the purpose of a comprehensive and detailed reference work on the 
North American Indian. A modern revision of this, based on the terminology and 
results of the present—that would be a scholarly event. 


H. HyMEs 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 
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FROM THE Recorp Review Epiror 


Folksong recordings these days seldom furnish surprises, and there are none in 
the field-recorded Mountain Music of Kentucky (Folkways FA2317) by ‘John 
Cohen; but the recording is none the less excellent. Despite Cohen's interest in 
relatively recent styles of folk music, the material is well balanced among the 
various musical expressions. The emphasis on banjo songs and fiddle music is but 
natural in “a documentation of some facets and dynamics” of eastern Kentucky 
tradition; but there is a fine lined-out “Amazing Grace” as well as “Foreign 
Lander” and others in austere style. Indeed, only “No letter in the Mail Today” 
is from out-and-out commercial tradition, and somewhat removed at that. Although 
George Davis and the late “Banjo Bill” Cornett are known artists of the area, most 
of the performers are merely deserving of wider reputation. Cohen's notes, con- 
centrating on style, performer, and background, are generally well done, and 
Cohen shows understanding and sympathy in dealing with the folk of the depressed 
areas around Hazard, where the bulk of the recording was done. The picture 
presented is true, but the “outlander” will not realize that it is incomplete, that one 
can live out one’s life in eastern Kentucky without witnessing a live folksong 
performance. 

Conditions in sections of eastern Kentucky today resemble those of the period 
Cohen and the other New Los: City Ramblers document in Songs from the 
Depression (Folkways FH5264). As usual, their performances stem largely from 
hillbilly recordings; and as usual the re-creations are excellent and worthwhile. 
The songs, such as “Sales Tax on the Women” and “Taxes on the Farmer,” are all 
more or less directly connected with the socio-economic conditions of the thirties; 
and most are expressions and compositions of rural minstrels in the marketable 
idiom of the South. Few of these songs are represented in published folksong 
collections, but they are firmly in the tradition of folk expression. The commercial 
recordings served mainly as a fortunate means of preservation. Their function 
gone, these songs linger only in the memory of isolated singers, but evidence exists 
to show that the tradition of local, grass-roots protest has been a long and important 
one in folk culture. 

Among the large number of recordings from Negro tradition, those from the 
collection of Harry Oster are setting a high standard. Prison Worksongs (Folk- 
Lyric LFS A-5) presents a few work songs—even one geared to a stamping press— 
still functioning at Angola, Louisiana. Most of the performances are staged by 
older prisoners who recall the tradition, but the performances—male and female 
are excellent, including “Stewball” and roustabout survivals in “Alberta, Let Your 
Bang Hang Down.” The older material in Angola Prison Spirituals (Folk-Lyric 
LFS A-6) is largely from individual performers who preserve what is no longer 
typical of religious services, while the group singing is largely in gospel tradition. 
But there is a useful staging of a song-sermon as well as fine individual perform- 
ances in the minstrel tradition. One of the finest of these performers, Robert Pete 
Williams, is represented in a secular album of his own, These Prison Blues (Folk- 
Lyric FL109). These are generally, like all great blues, highly individualized 
statements within the traditional idiom—powerful, personal, and “primitive” in 
their anguished depths. There is little creative in the performances of Rev. Pearly 
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Brown: Georgia Street Singer (Folk-Lyric FL108) of Macon, who is in the direct 
tradition of Blind Willie Johnson—when he is not singing hillbilly gospels. Yet he 
speaks from tradition with a confidence and intensity that make his performances 
memorable. Another talented singer discovered by Oster, Blind Snooks Eaglin, is 
teamed with two New Orleans folk musicians, Percy Randolph and Lucius Bridges, 
in varied performances labeled Possum up a Simmon Tree (Folk-Lyric FL107). 
There are competent guitar, washboard, and French harp backgrounds for blues 
and ballads, plus train imitations, a spiritual, and a shoe shine performance. This 
is excellent material in current idiom. (Folk-Lyric records are now available from 
the Louisiana State University Press.) 

The current “last of the great blues singers,”’ Lightnin’ Hopkins, appears on the 
aptly-titled Autobiography in Blues (Tradition TLP 1040) recorded by Mack 
McCormick. Here is the stamp of the true blues artist who creates or must “make it” 
his own way, whether in the traditional “Bottle Up and Go” or the personal “In 
the Evening.” Studies in blues, like those in epic songs, are revealing how mis- 
applied were the epithets of “impersonal,” “communal,” and “artistic.” The 
“working” Hopkins in Lightning Hopkins (Time T/70004) emerges clear and 
brassy, losing a little of the introspection and richness of the private recordings. 
But these commercial sessions of 1950-51, for all the amplified guitar, engineered 
sound, and inevitable pressure, reveal an artist who is still, as he says in an aside, 
playing for his own satisfaction. The latest report from the “autobiography” of the 
Memphis singer Furry Lewis (Folkways FS3823) shows him still the versatile artist 
and entertainer of thirty years ago. Whatever instrumental intricacy he may have 
lost through relative inactivity—and it is not much—is compensated for by in- 
creased depth in his intimate vocal expression. In this recording Samuel B. Charters 
has restricted the interview material—concerning medicine shows and early 
recording—to a minimum. 

Missing from Charters’ book The Country Blues were music and serious analysis 
of style. The musical examples Charters has been providing in reissues of early 
commercial recordings and in selections from his field collection. The Rural Blues: 
A Study of the Vocal and‘Instrumental Resources (RBF RF202) utilizes both 
sources to provide extensive illustrations of both vocal and instrumental styles. 
In the accompanying brochure Charters makes brief but incisive comment on 
unities and diversities in the styles. The necessarily aural illustrations answer 
rather effectively some of the criticism of omissions in the historical-biographical 
portion of his study. This is an extremely useful recording, wide enough in scope 
to justify most of his tentative conclusions. Charters’ contrast of blues style with the 
“ballad style’’ of the Appalachians is suggestive but oversimplified in its teleo- 
logical emphasis on emotion versus narrative. Charters provides no illustrations 
ol “a rather pretentious ‘folk blues’ style that borrows heavily from the mannerisms 
of popular night club entertainment.” A mild form is provided in the smooth, 
finished performances of Brownie McGhee's Traditional Blues (Folkways FA2421). 
The beginning of that approach can be recalled in the valuable issue of John 
Hammond's Spirituals to Swing: The Legendary Carnegie Hall Concerts of 1938/9 
(Vanguard VRS-8523/4), a reminder of the unsophisticated days when American 
Negro music was paralleled with African tribal music. The appearances of Sonny 
Terry, Big Bill Broonzy (still billed as an Arkansas sharecropper), and Mitchell's 
Christian Singers are all too brief. Hammond has enough good material left for 
another three LP sides, and students of folksong and jazz should hope for their 
issue. 

That the urban folksong revival would develop into “intellectual rock 'n roll” 
like A Journey with the Travelers (Kapp KL-1167/KS-3051) was certainly not 
foreseen. But such smooth and competent performance of folk and pseudo-folk 
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material points out that whatever influence pop and commercial standards have 
on folk music, folk music is having a good effect on club entertainment. The 
performances of The Limeliters (Elektra EKL 180/EKS 7180) are more knowl- 
edgeable in their cuteness and sophistication. One feels only sorrow at the success 
of Cisco Houston on the folk-concert trail. The Cisco Special (Vanguard VRS 
9057/VSD 2042) seems to complete the metamorphosis of folksinger to slick, 
engaging performer. The guts are gone. But there is no excuse for Pete Brady's 
Murder Ballads (ABC Paramount ABC/S 310). The material was mostly folk, 
including such unusual items as “Star of Texas” and “Henry Green"; the “ar- 
rangements” and presentation amount to alien recomposition successfully de- 
stroying the folk and musical values of the songs. This recording might set the 
folksong revival back twenty years. Beside this, the tasteful choral arrangements 
of Songs of the Southern Mountains (Vox 25.810/STVX 425.810) are paragons. 
And one notes that another ABC Paramount album, Elton Britt's Beyond the 
Sunset (ABC/S $22) manages to make a country-western “When the Work’s All 
Done This Fall” stickier than usual. 

On the other hand, the “impossible” combination of Bing Crosby, Jimmie 
Driftwood, Rosemary Clooney, Sam Hinton, the Deseret and Lake Mormon 
Tabernacle choirs, etc. make of How the West Was Won (Victor LOP/LSO 6070) 
a production far better than one could possibly expect. The recordings—illustrating 
the Life series—are not claimed to be in authentic style. But the arrangements are 
in good taste, and the performers blend well with each other. A few items such 
as “900 Miles” do not quite fit the historical period, and one wishes that some of 
the singers of Andrew Jenkins’ “Billy the Kid” would give the neglected author 
some credit. 

. Jimmie Driftwood’s The Westward Movement (Victor LPM/LSP 2171) is a bit 
more country-western than usual. One suspects that all of Driftwood’s own songs 
are not identified, for the Driftwood touches are ubiquitous. For example, one 
pines for the source of ‘““The Widders of Bowling Green.” Tex Ritter’s Blood on 
the Saddle (Capitol T/ST 1292) is in the exaggerated vocal mannerisms which now 
characterize the singer, whose early work was important and reasonably authentic. 
But songs like “Little Joe the Wrangler” are still performed well. The reissue of 
Montana Slim's recordings (Camden CAL 527) includes a number of folksongs in 
standard hillbilly versions—“Waitin’ for a Train,” “Rye Whiskey,” etc. Fancy 
Fiddlin’ Country Style (Cub 8008) features “Big Howdy” Forrester, whose tech- 
nique is now much admired and imitated among country fiddlers. Forrester is 
expert, though at a distance from folk standards. 

It is rather a pity that one must accept Oscar Brand's marketable presentations 
of forthright Service songs in lieu of more responsible work. Most of the material 
bears the hallmark, though—despite the claim—the parodies have certainly been 
slightly bowdlerized. Brand may be responsible for some of the music; the tune to 
“I Learned about Flying from Them” in Out of the Blue (Elektra EKL 178/EKS 
7178) is at least unusual. And then how does “The Reuben James” gain admission 
to the salty contents of Every Inch a Sailor (Elektra EKL 169/EKS 7169)? Some of 
the best of the recent songs are hillbilly, e.g. “Moving On” and “Wake Island” 
(“Cyclone of Rye Cove’’) in Tell It to the Marines (EKL 174/EKS 7174), and 
Brand seldom finds the proper style. Indeed, it is the overall “cuteness” of his 
renditions that occasions much sorrow. Documentation of this material is always 
difficult, and the problem is especially important in the even more forthright 
Bawdy Western Songs (Audio Fidelity AFLP 1926/AFSD 5920). No one can doubt 
the basic validity of “Chisholm Trail,” an? an unexpurgated version of ““My Love 
Is a Rider” should have seen the light long ago. But one suspects that Brand lacked 
material, and therefore himself “westernized” some songs (e.g. “The Great Big 
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Wheel’’) and “bawdied” others (e.g. “I Ride an Old Paint’). Certainly “Ride On” 
does not belong in this album. 

Ewan MacColl’s Songs of Two Rebellions (Folkways FW8756) deals with the 
Jacobite “wars” of 1715 and 1745 in Scotland. The album is particularly valuable 
as a part of the recent growth of interest in folksong as expression. The songs are 
well chosen, and MacColl provides useful historical notes. Unfortunately the 
sources of the songs are not given, and the style is farther from tradition than on 
MacColl’s earlier recordings. But the infiltration of guitar and banjo into such 
British recordings is hardly noticeable compared to the deluge represented by 
Original Soho Skiffle Group (Time T/70005). The “Americanization” given to 
British material is basically a syncopated beat, though more happens in “Liverpool 
Blues’ and the kidding of hillbilly in “Clementine.” The Folk Song Society would 
be horrified at the treatment of “Charlie Is My Darling,” but it is no more 
mishandled and certainly less cloying than it was in the “folk songs for schools” 
movement. The sympathetic handling of “Kevin Barry” seems typical of the 
emotional base of this group. 

D. K. Witcus 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The Topoke People of the Congo. Recorded by J. Camps. (New York, Ethnic 
Folkways Library, 1959. 12” LP FE 4477. Record notes by Pete L. A. van Hest. 
$5.98) 


As little as ten years ago, this record would have been a sensation. Today, we 
have become so spoiled by the large number of authentic field recordings of 
primitive music that this sample from yet another tribal group of Negro Africa— 
this one is in the Northern part of the Belgian Congo—is only a minor addition to 
the large corpus commercially available. Folkways is itself largely to blame for the 
mildness of enthusiasm in this review, for it is the Folkways Corporation which is 
largely responsible for filling the need to a considerable degree of adequacy. The 
music on this record presents little that is startling. It contains a good cross-section 
of Topoke music, from hunting calls to ceremonial chants, from solo drumming 
and drum signalling to music by instrumental ensembles. For the lay listener or 
the novice to primitive music, this record shows little that older Folkways items, 
such as Music of Equatorial Africa, do not demonstrate more attractively. Thus, 
The Topoke People is largely for the specialist. Here, however, one might wish for 
more detailed notes and explanations and, ideally, transcriptions into musical 
notation, a practice which would make many Folkways disks infinitely more 
valuable (and add to their cost). The notes are spotty, giving details for some 
songs, nothing for others. Especially unfortunate is the lack of notes and trans- 
lations for the rather large band of drum, horn, flute, and vocal signalling. The 
notes do include some good photos and, for the aesthetically-minded, the sansa 
tune on Band 1, Side I, is a gem of African musical charm. 

Bruno NETTL 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Authentic Maori Chants. Issued under the auspices of the Maori Purposes Fund 
Board. (Wellington, N.Z., Kiwi Records, [1959?] 3-7" 45 rpm EC-8, 9, 10. Record 
notes “from material compiled by .. . Sir Apirana T. Ngata.”’) 


These three disks, comprising about one hour of singing, are the beginning of 
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what promises to become a large corpus of New Zealand Maori religious and 
mythological material. The chants are in a melodically simple, rhythmically 
complex, monophonic style. The interest is perhaps greater in the texts, which 
appear in the original and sometimes also in English translation in the record 
notes. Unfortunately, the notes contain no musicological information, but there 
are some remarks on Maori mythology and its characters. In view of the dearth of 
published or commercially available recorded material on Maori music, these 
recordings are a valuable contribution. 

Bruno NETTL 


Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dahomey Suite for Oboe and Piano, by Mieczyslaw Kolinski. M. Kolinski, piano, 
Lois Wann, oboe. (New York, Folkwavs Records, 1959. 12’ LP FS 3855. Record 
notes by M. Kolinski. $5.98) 


A novel kind of recording for Folkways, this item does not pretend to be folklore 
in any sense. It is a serious composition based on musical folklore, a kind of music 
frequently encountered in the twentieth century but rarely studied from the 
folklorist’s viewpoint. What is unusual about this piece is that its composer is a 
well-known ethnomusicologist and specialist in African music, who has used the 
methods of his field of research to analyze his own compos:ion. And what is also 
of special interest about this record is that it contains, besidés Kolinski’s Suite, the 
field recordings of a group of Dahomean songs of the style used as inspiration by 
the composer, also a booklet giving detailed discussion of the Suite and, incident- 
ally, of the problems faced by the Western composer who uses folkloristic material. 
Kolinski’s Suite does not, to my ears, sound very Dahomean. The African elements 
do not appear on the surface; they emerge from an analysis of the melodic and 
harmonic structure. The interesting combination of interdependent Western 
cultivated and African native music on this record could be repeated for other 
composers and areas of the world. 

Bruno Neti. 
Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, California 
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The following index to the 1960 pages of JAF serves as a continuation of An Analytical Index 
to the “Journal of American Folklore,” Vols. 1-67, 68, 69, 70, Bibliographical Series of the American 
Folklore Society, Vol. VIII (Philadelphia, 1958) and of the Index to Volume 7] (1958) and the 
Index to Volume 72 (1959) published in the respective October-December issues. The classification 
system used ig explained in detail in the introductory essay to An Analytical Index. Here it will 
suffice to remind the reader that the symbol (RX) refers to a book review, and the symbol § refers 
to the yearly Supplement. Again motifs classified by Stith Thompson in his Motif-Index of Folk 
Literature are indexed when labelled in JAF. Otherwise the special system used in Part 8 of 


An Analytical Index is followed. 


Supplement. 
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Amish Wedding Days, 12-17. 

Anang Proverb-Riddles, 225-235. 

The Ballad-seller and His Kind, 54-56. 

The “Betruf” of the Swiss Alps, 60-63. 

Bop Jokes, 249-250. 

Calling the Rain Gods, 312-316. 

Early Peruvian Folk Music, 112-132. 

Eudora Weltys Use of Myth in “Death of a 

Traveling Salesman,” 18-23. 

Folk Tradition as Historical Fact, 58-59. 

Folklore and Medicine in an Italian Village, 

95-102. 

From the Desk of Washington Matthews, 317- 
324. 

Further Reflections on Pennsylvania Tongue 

Twisters, I-Il, 252-253. 

Histoire de Montferrand: 

and Joe Mufraw, 24-34. 

Holda and the Venusberg, 307-311. 

John Neuhaus: Wobbly Folklorist, 189-217. 

Letter from the President, S 1-3. 

Letters to the Review Editor, 275-276. 

Little Will and Big: Will, 57-58. 

The Meaning of Courtly Love, 39-52. 

More on Folk Traditions, 59-60. 


L’Athlete Canadien 


Balys, Jonas. Letter to the Review Editor, 276. 

Bayard, Samuel P. (R) Anglo-American Ballad 

Scholarship Since 1898, 335-337. 

Beals, Ralph L. (R) Mundurucu Religion, 84- 
85. 

Bidney, David. (R) “Myth and Mythmaking” 

in Daedalus, 178-179. 

Blehr, Otto. On the Communication of Folk 

Belief in a Situation of Disintegration, 245- 

247. 

Boyer, Walter FE. (R) Christmas in Pennsyl- 

vania, a Folk-Cultural Study, 160-162. 

Braddy, Haldeen. (R) The Bad Man of the 

West, 256-257. 

Brotiek, Josef. (R) Historija Narodne Knyiiev- 

nosti, 335; (R) Istarske narodne price (Istrian 

Folk Tales) , 272-273. 


Additions and corrections to An Analytical Index appeared on pp. 65-66 of the 1959 | 
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Myth and Practice in Jicarilla Apache Eschatol- 
ogy, 133-153. 

Myth, Poetry and Philosophy, 283-306. 

A Neglected Aspect of Witchcraft Studies, 35- 
38. 

Old Mrs. Tucker, 156. 

On the Communication of Folk Belief in a 
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Pre-Conquest Narrative Songs in Spanish A- 
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Professor Einstein and the Chorus Girl, 248- 
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Reply to Jonas Balys, 276. 

Reply to Maud Karpeles, 275. 
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Socio-Psychological Aspects of Some Trukese 
and Ponapean Love Songs, 218-224. 
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Gambling Device and Game, 53-54. 
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ference on Jewish Folklore Research, $ 18-20; 
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eighth Annual Folk Festival, $ 20. 
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PUBLICATIONS: L'ralic and Altaic Series (In- 
diana) , $ 20. 

KECORDINGS: Slavic, § 21. 
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American Folklore Society: 
Annual Mectings (Locales) : 
delphia 
Annual Meetings (Regional) : 1960, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 
Annual Meetings (Reports): for 71st An- 
nual Meeting, § 1-20. 


1960, Phila 


Bibliographical Series, S 70. 

Committees and Delegates: § 12-20. 

“Journal of American Folklore”: Annual 
Bibliography for 1959, S 21-41; Folklore 
News, S$ 20-21 Index to Volume 73, 362- 
369; 
248-253, 325-330. 

Membership: S 42-69. 
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International Educational Exchange Serv- 
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SUBJECTS IN FOLKLORE 


BELIEFS, CUSTOMS, AND 
SUPERSTITIONS 
Areas: Amish, 12-17; Germany, 307€.; 
95-102; Norway, 245-247 (discussed) . 
General Studies: Communication of Folk 
Belief in a Situation of Disintegration, 245- 
247. 

Subjects: Holda and the Venusberg, 307-311. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Washington Matthews (on 
Navaho subjects) , 324. 
FOLK DANCE (Discussed) : 
FOLK GAMES: 


Italy, 


$12-316 (Pueblo) . 


Specific Games: Toodlembuck, 53-54 (Austra- 
lian) . 
FOLKSONGS, BALLADS, AND THE LIKE: 
Texts: Anglo-American, 154-155, 156, 195 f.; 
Indian (North American) , 314-315 (Pueb- 
lo) ; Oceania, 121-122 (Truk and Ponape) ; 
Swiss, 61. 
Discussed: 
Backgrounds, Informants, etc.: 54-56 (An- 
glo-Am.) ; 103-111 (Central Am. Indian) ; 
112-132 (Peruvian Indian) ; 189-217 (An- 
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glo-Am.) ; 218-224 (Trukese and Pona- 
pean) ; 249-250 (Anglo-Am.) 

Music, Melody, Singing Styles, Instruments: 
103-111 (Central Am. Indian); 112-132 
(Peruvian Indian). See 55-56 (Anglo- 
Am.) 

Texts, Origins, Scholarship, Theory, etc.: 
60-63 (Swiss Prayer Call) ; 103-111 (Cen- 
tral Am. Indian); 112-152 (Peruvian In 
dian) ; 155 (Anglo-Am.); 189 f. (Anglo- 
Am.) ; 218-224 (Trukese and Ponapean) ; 
$12-316 (Pueblo) . 

FOLKTALES: 

Texts: 

General: 248-249, 249-250, 250-251. 

Areas: French Canadian, 24 f£.; Indian 
(North American), 135 f. (Jicarilla A- 
pache) , 319-324 (Navaho) ; Mexico, 157- 
158; United States of America, 57-58 
(North Carolina), 157-158 (Texas) . 

Discussed: 

Areas and Ethnic Groups: French Canadian, 
24-34; Indian (North American), 133- 
153 (Jicarilla Apache) ; Mexico, 157-158. 

General Topics: Bop Jokes, 249-250; Frau 
Holda, 307-311; Medieval Tales, 239-244; 
“Your looks and my brains,” 248-249. 

FOLKLORE AND ANTHROPOLOGY: Ameri- 
can Folklore After 70 Years, 1-11; Folk Tradi- 
tions as Historical Fact, 58-59; More on Folk 
Traditions, 59-60; Myth and Practice in Jica- 
rilla Eschatology, 133-153; Myth, Poetry and 
Philosophy, ;283-306; A Neglected Aspect of 
Witchcraft Studies, 35-38; On the Communi- 
cation of a Folk Belief in a Situation of Dis- 
integration, 245-247; Socio-Psychological As- 
pects of Some Trukese and Ponapean Love 
Songs, 218-224; Some Notes on Medieval 
Studies and Folklore, 239-244. 

FOLKLORE AND HISTORY: Folk Traditions 
as Historical Fact, 58-59; More on Folk Tradi- 
tions, 59-60; Notes on Medieval Studies and 
Folklore, 239-244; A Theory for American 


Folklore: Questions on and Replies, 325-330. 
FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE: The Ballad- 
seller and New York Writers, 54-55; Eudora 
Welty's Use of Myth in “Death of a Traveling 
Salesman,” 18-23; Holda and the Venusberg, 
307-311; The Meaning of Courtly Love, 39-52; 
Myth, Poetry and Philosophy, 283-306; Profes- 
sor Einstein and the Chorus Girl (“Your looks 
and my brains”), 248-249; Some Notes on 
Medieval Studies and Folklore, 239-244; Tho- 
reau's “Old Settler” and Frost’s Paul Bunyan, 

236-238. 

FOLKLORE AND THE MOTION PICTURES: 
“Tag, You're It” Tale, 157-158. 

FOLKLORE AND PHILOSOPHY: Myth, Po- 
etry and Philosophy, 283-306 

FOLKLORE AND PSYCHOLOGY: Eudora 
Welty’s Use of Myth in “Death of a Traveling 
Salesman,” 18-23; The Meaning of Courtly 
Love, 39-52; A Neglected Aspect of Witchcraft 
Studies, 35-38; Socio-Psychological Aspects of 
Some Trukese and Ponapean Love Songs, 
218-224. 

FOLKLORE AND RELIGION: The “Betruf” 
of the Swiss Alps, 60-63. 

HEROES: 

Semi-fictional and Real: Frau Holda, 307-311: 
Joe Montferrand, 24-34; Joe Mufraw, 24-34; 
Paul Bunyan, 236 f., See 24 f. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: The “Betruf” of the Swiss 
Alps, 62; Diagram of a ‘““Toodlembuck,” 53. 

LANGUAGE: Phrases and Words: Labor slang, 
204-216. 

MUSICAL NOTATION: Anglo-American, 154; 
Indian (South American), 119-127 (Peruvi- 
an). 

PROVERBS: 

Areas: Nigeria, 225-235 (Anang) . 

RIDDLES: 

Areas: Nigeria, 225-235 (Anang) . 

FFONGUE-TWISTERS: Florida, 253; Michigan, 
253; Montana, 252; Pennsylvania, 252. 

WITCHCRAFT (Discussed) : 35-38, 97 f. 


ETHNIC ANP REGIONAL GROUPS 


AFRICA: Proverb-Riddles, 225-235 (Anang of 
Nigeria) . 
AMISH: Wedding Days, 12-17. 
AUSTRALIA: Games, 53-54. 
CANADA: 
French: Tales, 24 f. (discussed) . 
FLORIDA: Tongue-Twisters, 253. 
GERMANY: Holda and the Venusberg, 307-311. 
ILLINOIS: Songs, 189 f. 
INDIAN LIFE AND CULTURE: 
Central American and Caribbean: 
General: 103-111. 
North American: 
Tribes: Jicarilla Apache, 133-153; Navaho, 
$19-324; Pueblo, 312-316. 
South American: 
Tribes: Peruvian, 112-132 


ITALY: Folk Medicine, 95-102. 

MEXICO: Tales, 157-158. 

MICHIGAN: Jokes, 250-251; Tongue-Twisters, 
253. 

MISSOURI: Songs, 156. 

MONTANA: Tongue-T wisters, 252. 

NEGRO LIFE AND CULTURE: 
Africa: Proverb-Riddles, 225-235. 

NEW YORK: Ballad-sellers, 54-56. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Songs, 155; Tales, 57-58. 

NORWAY: Folk Belief, 245-247. 

OCEANIA: Truk and Ponape: Love Songs, 218- 
224. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Tongue-Twisters, 252. 

PERU: Folk Music, 112-132. 

TEXAS: Tales, 157-158. 
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SONG TITLES AND FIRST SIGNIFICANT LINES 


BETRUF (of the Canton Nidwalden), 61. 
Bowed down, I perish uselessly, 221-222. 
THE DEHORN SONG, 198. 

DON PEDRO, 121. 

EL DIAMENTE DE CHACHAPOYAS, 126. 
EL HUICHO DE CHACHAPOYAS, 127. 

EL TUPPAMARO DE CAXAMARGA, 126. 
I would like to return to you, 222. 

THE KITTEN IN THE WHEAT, 196. 
Liebe Mutter Gottes Maria zu loben!, 61. 


Maria todo es Maria, !22. 
MARIZAPALOS, 119 

OLD DAN TUCKER, 156. 

Pueblo Dance Texts, 314-315. 

THE SAILOR’'S RETURN, Sce 154. 
SAPATEO, DANSE DU PERON, 121. 
THE TRAMP, 195. 

YO SE QUE NO HA DE GANAR, 120. 
VANDY, VANDY, 154-155. 


TALE-TYPES, COMMON INDIAN TALES, THOMPSON MOTIFS 
TALE-TYPES: A-T 300, Sec. 240; A-T 301, 400, 425, 428, 432, 505-508, 612, See 239; A-T 1535, 57-58 


A-T 1537, See 57-58. 


INCIDENTS, CHARACTERS, AND THE LIKE BY THE SYSTEM 
USED IN AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO JAF 


CHANCE AND FATE. 
Helpers. 
Coyote, 136 
Ghost, 136. 
DEAD. 
Ghosts. 
Coyote, 136 f. 
DECEPTIONS. 
Fatal. See A-T 1535. 
Thefts and Cheats. See A-T 1535. 
HUMOR. 
Jokes. 


Boats Don't Leave for Two Weeks. 


(Professor mentions land where sexy 


events occur; remarks boats don’t 
leave for two weeks as students leave 
class for another reason.) And varia- 
tions. 250-251 
Bop Jokes. 249-250. 
Walk on Clouds. (Man wants to walk 
out window onto clouds, friend fig- 
ures he can do it.) 250. 
“Your looks and my brains; 
brains and my looks,” 248-249. 
Misreadings and Misunderstandings. 
Car Speeding. (Rider opens 
driver asks who got in.) 250. 
MAGIC AND MARVELS. 
Objects and Places (Extraordinary) . 
Body Members. 
Vaginas (Toothed) , 322 
Pollen, 321. 
Sand (boils) , 324. 
Wands, 321. 
Occurrences (Selected Extraordinary) . 
Growth (Abnormal) . 
People, 323. 
Otherworld Journeys. 
Rainbow, 324. 
Persons and Creatures of Supernatural or 
Remarkable Nature. 
TWIN ADVENTURERS, 321. 
Powers 
Travel 
$23. 


your 


door, 


(Humans travel magically), 


Transformations. 
Animal to Human and Vice-versa (in- 
dexed by animal) . 
Coyote, 136 f. 
MYTHOLOGY. 
Creation and Regulation of Life and Pres- 
ent Order. 
Emergence or Descent of First Man, 
$20. 
Plants Created, 321. 
Explanatory Tales. 
Animal Characteristics (why or how) . 
Locust... narrow face, $20. 
Miscellany (why or how). 
Waters... don't run south, $20- 
$21. 
Local Legends. 
Navaho, 321. 
Natural Phenomena 
Sun. 
Lover, Sun as, 323. 
Topography of the Earth, $21f. 
World Catastrophes 
Floods and Primeval Waters, 320 
OGRES 
Kinds of 
Animal Ogres. 
Water Monsters, 321. 
Humans and Superhumans. 
Cliff Ogre, 322. 
Miscellany, 322. 
SEX. 
Miraculous and Remarkable Conceptions 
and Births 
Amole root in vagina, $22. 
Antelope’s horn in vagina, $22. 
Gods assist at birth, $23. 
Muscle of Rocky Mountain Sheep in 
vagina, 322. 
Sun impregnates, 323. 
Turkey quill in vagina, 322. 
Waterfall impregnates, 323. 
Wood (petrified) in vagina, $22 
WISE AND FOOLISH CONDUCT AND 
LOGIC. See A-T 1535 
“TAG, YOU'RE IT” TALE, 157-158. 
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Charles L. Edwards. Bahama Songs and Stories. With music. 1895. 111 p- $3.50. 

James Teit. Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia. With intro- 
duction by Franz Boas. 1898, 137 pp. $3.50. 

George A. Dorsey. Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee. 1904. 366 pp. $5. 

M. R. Cole. Los Pastores, A Mexican Play of the Nativity. 1907. 234 pp. $5. 

Eleanor Hague. Spanish-American Folk Songs. 1917. 111 pp. $4. 

J. A. Teit, M. K. Gould, L. Farrand, and H. J. Spinden. Folk-Tales of Salishan and Sahaptin 
Tribes. 1917. 201 pp. $3.50. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. The Folk-Tales of Andros Island, Bahamas. 1918. 167 pp. $3.50. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde Islands. 1923. 640 pp. 2 vols. 373 pp., 267 
»p. $7. 

Phsie Clews Parsons. Folk-Lore of the Sea Islands, South Carolina. 192%. 217 pp. $4.00. 
Martha Warren Beckwith. Jamaica Anansi Stories. 1924. 295 pp. $3.50. 

A. W. Whitney and C. C. Bullock. Folk-Lore from Maryland. 1925. 239 pp. $3. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. Tewa Tales. 1926. 304 pp. $3.50. 

C. M. Doke, Lambda Folk-Lore. 1927. 570 pp. $3.50. 

Martha Warren Beckwith. Jamaica Folk-Lore. With music recorded in the field by Helen 
H. Roberts. Illustrated. 1928. 347 pp. $5. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. Kiowa Tales. 1929. 152 pp. $2.50. 

Manuel J}. Andrade. Folk-Lore from the Dominican Republic. 1931. 431 pp. $3.50. 

Arthur Huff Fauset. Folklore from Nova Scotia. 1931. 204 pp. $3.50. 

Franz Boas. Bella Bella Tales. 1932. 178 Pp. $3.50. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. Folk-Lore of the Antilles. French and English. Part I, 1933; 521 pp. $5. 
Part I, 1936. 596 pp. $5. Part IIT, 1943. 487 pp. $5. 

Thelma Adamson. Folk-Tales of the Coast Salish. 1943. 430 pp. $3.50. 

Franz Boas. Kwakiutl Culture as Reflected in Mythology. 1935. 190 pp. $4. ‘ 

Earl J. Stout. Folklore from Iowa. 1936. 228 pp. $4. 

José Manuel Espinosa. Spanish Folk-tales from New Mexico. 1937. 222 pp. $3.50 

Morris Edward Opler. Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians. 1938. 406 pp. $3.50. 
Martha W. Beckwith. Mandan-Hidatsa Myths and Ceremonies. 1938. 327 pp. $3.50. 
Grenville Goodwin. Myths and Tales of the White Mountain Apache. 1939. 223 pp. $3.50. 
Elsie Clews Parsons. Taos Tales. 1940. 185 pp. $3.50. 

H. T. Wheeler. Tales from Jalisco, Mexico. 1943. 562 pp. $4. 

Morris Edward Opler. Myths and Legends of the Lipan Apache Indians. 1940. 296 pp. $3.50. 
John F. Embree. Japanese Peasant Songs. 1943. 96 pp. $4. 

Alfred Métraux. Myths and Tales of the Toba and Pilagd Indians of the Gran Chaco. 1946. 
167 pp. $3. 

Gladys Reichard. An Analysis of Coeur D’Alene Indian Myths. 1947. 218 pp. $4. 

Roman Jakobson and Ernest J. Simmons (eds.). Russian Epic Studies. 1949. 224 pp. $4.50. 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., and others. Haitian Creole: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary. 1953. 309 pp. 


Se Nettl. North American Indian Musical Styles. 1954. 51 pp. $2.50; members’ price $2. 
Roy Franklin Barton. The Mythology of the Ifugaos. 1956. 244 pp. $4; members’ price $3. 
Corinne L. Saucier. Traditions de la Paroisse des Avoyelles en Louisianne. 1956. 162 PP- 
$3.50 cloth, or $2.50 paper bound; members’ price $3 cloth, $2 paper bound. 

Katherine Spencer. Mythology and Values: An Analysis of Navaho Chantway Myths. 1957. 
240 pp. $3.50; members’ price $2.50. 

Marija Gimbutas. Ancient Symbolism in Lithuanian Folk Art. 1958. 148 pp. $2.50; members’ 
price $2. 

Vera Laski. Seeking Life. 1959. 176 pp. $5.00. 

Raphael Patai, Francis Lee Utley, Dov Noy, (eds.) . Studies in Biblical and Jewish Folklore. 
1960. 374 pp. $6.00. 
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Music 


IN STEREO 


he Southern Folk Heritage Series 


recorded in the field by ALAN LO MAX 


SOUNDS OF THE SOUTH 1346 


Broad survey of white and Negro folk music: spirituals, blues, old ballads, work 
and game songs from all over the South. 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN MUSIC 1347 


Pickin’, fiddlin’ and singin’ in the auihentic “blue grass” style. 


ROOTS OF THE BLUES 1348 


Country blues, train blues, field hollers and levee camp songs from Alabama, 
Mississippi and Arkansas. 


WHITE SPIRITUALS 1349 


Lively hymns dating back to frontier America. Unusual are examples of the “lining 
hymn” and the songs of the Alabama “Sacred Harp” singers. 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN 1350 
Jingles, riddles, game songs, lullabies, jiggy tunes and silly baliads that make up 
“The People’s Mother Goose.” 

NEGRO CHURCH MUSIC 1351 
The best of the older Negro church music: soul-stirring spirituals and gospel songs 
recorded in Southern country churches. 

THE BLUES ROLL ON 1352 


Supplements “Roots Of The Blues,” concentrating on more modern types of the 
country blues, recorded in honky tonks, prisons andthe hill country. 


Each available stereo $5.98 and monaural $4.98. 
Write for complete catalogue 
TLANTIC R ECORDS 157 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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NORTH 
CAROLINA 
LKLORE 


A NORTH 
CAROLIN 
LORE 


“This vast work ... Stands unchallenged 


among collections of the present century.’* 


The Frank C. Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore, edited by Newman Ivey 
White and Paul F. Baum. Wood engravings 
by Claire Leighton. 52-10967. $10.00 per 
volume. 


Vol. I. Games and Rhymes, Beliefs and Cus- 
toms, Riddles, Proverbs, Speech, Tales ond 
Legends, edited by PaulG. Brewster, Archer 
Taylor, Bartlett Jere Whiting, George P. 
Wilson, and Stith Thompson. 1952. 

Vol. Il. Folk Ballads from North Carolina, 
edited by Henry M. Belden and Arthur 
Palmer Hudson. 1952. 

Vol. Ill. Folk Songs from North Carolina, 
edited by Henry M. Belden and Arthur 
Palmer Hudson. 1952. 


Vol. IV. The Music of the Ballads, edited 
by Jan Philip Schinhan. 1957. 

Vol. V. The Music of the Folk Songs, edited 
by Jan Philip Schinhan. Summer, 1961. 

Vol. VI. Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 
from North Carolina, Vol. I, edited by 
Wayland D. Hand. January, 1961. 

Vol. VII. Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 
from North Carolina, Vol. Il, edited by 
Wayland D. Hand. Fall, 1961. 

Advance orders for Volumes V-VII may be 
placed at $7.50 per volume. 


Duke University Press 


Durham, North Carolina 
*Ray M. Lawless in Folksingers and Folksongs in 
America, New York, Duell, Sloan and Pierce, 1960. 
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